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Marguerite Audoux, author of ‘‘ Valserine ’’ was 
a French seamstress, living and working in Paris, 
when she wrote ‘‘ Marie-Claire,’”? which was 
heralded as a work of genius by critics on two 
continents. The translation of this second story has 
been made by John N. Raphael, who has also trans- 
lated a number of other shorter stories by Mlle. 


Audoux. 


VER since dawn 
Valserine had 
remained — lean- 
ing on the win- 
dow sill as she 
always did when 
she was waiting 
for her father to 
return. She 
knew perfectly 
well that he 
would not come that morning, but she 
could not help watching the little pathway 
up which he used to toil, bent almost 
double with the weight of the big bales of 
goods which he had smuggled across the 
frontier. 

She had been crying so much the day 
before and crying so much all night that 
she could not keep back the great sobs 
ending in littke moans which broke from 
her every now and again. She heard the 
sound of a horse’s footfall on the rough 
road which ran from the high road up to 
the house and turned away from the little 
path. She was anxious to lean far out of 
the window, so as to listen better. ‘Then 
when she was quite sure that the sound 
was coming nearer she went to the door 
and bolted it, then came back to the win- 
dow and closed it softly. Then she waited 
behind the window curtain, trembling. 


A few moments afterwards she saw the 
horse appear. He climbed up the rough 
little road with drooping head. The reins 
were hanging down on one side of his 
neck, and she saw that the man walking 
by the horse’s side was a gendarme. He 
came up the hill with his two fists on his 
hips, and his step, which was measured, 
was firm and regular. The child stayed 
close up against the wall, so that he should 
not see her. She heard the horse stop in 


‘front of the door, and she guessed that the 


gendarme was rapping with the back of 
his hand. She did not know whether she 
ought to answer. She was afraid of dis- 
obeying, and at the same time she thought 
that the gendarme would think that the 
house was empty and would go away at 
last. 

But the gendarme did not go away. He 
tried to open the door, and rapped louder 
than ever, crying, “Hi, little one!” Then 
the child heard him fastening his horse to 
the iron ring which was fixed in the wall, 
and heard him going away. A moment 
afterwards she heard his voice behind the 
house. He was calling loudly, “Valserine. 
Hi Valserine!” He came back to the 
front of the house and called once more. 
But this time his voice did not bury itself 
in the wood. It drifted out over the 
Mijoux Valley and rapped against the side 
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of the great mountain opposite, which sent 
it back in several duller voices, as though 
the mountain had broken up the man’s 
voice and was sending the pieces to look 
for the little girl. 

The gendarme got tired of calling. He 
shook the door again, and then put his 
face close up to the window pane, trying 
to look into the house. Valserine went 
up to the window at once. She had recog- 
nized one of the gendarmes from the 
village of Septmoncel, the one who had 
such a pretty little daughter with whom 
she had played sometimes. 

The gendarme seemed quite glad to see 
her. He waved his hand to her and said: 

“Now, then, you little absurdity, open 
the door. I shan’t do you any harm 
shall 1?” 

Valserine opened the door and felt hot 
with shame at having let him call her so 
long. ‘The gendarme took a chair, sat 
down, and said to the little girl who was 
standing in front of him: 

“Your father’s got caught, and the Cus- 
toms’ men say that you used to help him 
with his smuggling.” 

The child looked straight into the gen- 
darme’s eyes and answered: 

“No.” 

“Well,” he said, “you were keeping 
watch yesterday when the Customs’ men 
took him.” 

Valserine looked down. 

“And it is because he heard you calling 
out that his foot slipped and he fell down 
the hillside among the cut trees.” 

Valserine raised her head quickly as 
though she were going to explain. ‘Then 
she shut her mouth tightly, and after a 
few moments’ silence asked almost voice- 
lessly, 

“Is his leg broken ?” 

“No,” said the gendarme. “He will 
soon be able to walk.” 

She did not wait for him to finish, but 
asked again, 

“Does his head still hurt him as much?” 

The gendarme turned his head away, as 
though the question were an awkward one. 
Then he took off his cap, and, drumming 
on it with his finger tips, he answered, 

“That’s all right, there’s no harm done, 
but your father’s going to prison, and you 
can’t remain here all by yourself.” 


Then as the child looked up at him with 
eyes full of anxiety, he explained that the 
carrier who took the letters into Saint- 
Claud had got orders to take her in his 
cart that same evening on his way back 
from the Col de la Faucille. All she would 
have to do was to wait for the cart on the 
high road at the bottom of the path, and 
the carrier would take her to Saint-Claud, 
where she would stay with some people 
who would look after her until her father 
came out of prison. 

Valserine promised that she would go 
down and wait for the cart, and the gen- 
darme went away promising to give her 
frequent news of the smuggler. The child 
shut the door behind him, and tried hard 
to think. She remembered that her father 
had said to her a little while before, “You 
will soon be thirteen years old.” After a 
long silence he had added, “I should like 
you to work at the diamond-cutting.” She 
remembered, too, that he had often spoken 
about the future. He used to do that on 
days when she would not do her prepara- 
tion for school. She could see him again 
leaning over her and pointing out her mis- 
takes, their two heads so close together 
that they used to knock against one an- 
other sometimes, and she almost thought 
she could hear him saying, “I am not very 
clever, and I don’t know much, but what 
[ can show you will be usetul to you in 
the future.” 

The future. She said the word over 
again, so as to fix it in her memory. It 
seemed to her to be something very lofty 
and far away, like the clouds which tum- 
bled one another about as they came 
across the Col de la Faucille and rushed 
away ravelling themselves out into fringes 
over the Jura Mountains. 

Then the tame turtle-dove attracted her 
attention. She came out of the wood 
every morning to be stroked and to get 
something good. Valserine kept her back 
for a long time with her two hands. She 
could not talk to her as she used to talk 
to her every day, and when the bird flew 
away the little girl went out of the house 
to go to the “keeper’s room.” She went 
by the long way round, taking all the 
usual precautions, so that she should not 
be seen. It was there that her father used 
to hide his smuggled goods. 














VALSERINE 


Iver since she had known that the 
“keeper's room” was a hiding place Val- 
serine used to go there in fear and trem- 
bling. For a long time she had believed 
that the place was set apart for the goods 
because it was cool. She had known noth- 
ing of any danger until the day when the 
Customs’ men had come and had hidden 
themselves among the heaps of fallen rock 
which covered the hiding-place. The 
darkness was beginning to creep into the 
“keeper's room.” The child and her 
father had just finished wrapping up all 
the little parcels which could easily be 
carried away in pockets, and which the 
smuggler was going out to sell the next 
day. 

They were just coming out of the hid- 
ing place when they heard a voice quite 
close to them saying, “There must be a 
lot of deep holes among these stones.” 
The voice had suddenly grown dull as 
though it were going away. ‘There had 
been a few footfalls above their heads, 
and the same voice had spoken again, say- 
ing, “I’ve half a mind to fire off my re- 
volver down there.” ‘The child felt her 
father catch hold of her and pull her to 
him. She had felt, that he was 
trembling all over, and he had whispered 
very low in her ear, “They are just above 
us.” Valserine felt no fear just then. 
She did not understand why she felt her 
father trembling so. She wanted to speak 
to him and he stopped her from doing so 
and whispered, ‘The Customs’ men are 
there.” The child had understood in a 
flash that her father was hiding contra- 
band goods, like the son of old Marienne, 
who lived at the foot of the mountain. 
The gendarmes had taken him off to 
prison several times already. And in spite 
of the darkness, she put her two hands in 
front of her face, so that her father should 
not see the shame which was making her 
blush. But her father bent over her and 
held her closer to him. She understood 
what he was thinking about, and to re- 
assure him she put one arm about his neck 
and the other hand against his cheek. 
They stayed like that for a long moment, 


too, 


and Valserine felt the weight of her 
father’s head leaning against hers. ‘They 


only moved apart when they heard little 
sharp knocks against the stones of the 
hiding place. Then the voice of the Cus- 
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toms’ man sounded quite close to them, 
as though it were speaking through a tube. 
It said, “My rod doesn’t touch the bottom.” 
\nother voice, which sounded a good deal 
further off said, “Keep quiet. You will 
bring a lot of insects out of that hole, 
which will be an awful nuisance.” The 
little sharp taps went on, and all of a sud- 
den a sharp rattle made Valserine under- 
stand that the Customs’ man had dropped 
his rod into the “keeper’s room.” Valserine 
and her father sat down silently on the 
small stone which was near them, and they 
remained there till morning without daring 
to move or to whisper to’one another. It 
was not until broad daylight came into the 
“keeper's room” that the smuggler made 
up his mind to leave it and make certain 
that the Customs’ men were no longer 
there. 

And now that Valserine was back again 
in this hiding place all by herself, she 
remembered every little detail of that night 
of agony. It had been a little more than 
a year ago, and since then she had asked 
her father so many questions that she 
knew many things now. 

She knew that she must never go by the 
same road to get to the room of the 
“keeper,” so that she should not leave 
traces of a path. She knew that a man 
might be a smuggler without being a thief, 
and she felt very clearly that her father 
had drawn closer to her since he had 
spoken to her like a friend, and now she 
experienced almost a feeling of pride 
when she remembered the words which 
the gendarme had spoken to her, “The 
Customs’ men declare you used to help 
your father to smuggle the contraband 
gC i rds.” 

She made certain that everything in the 
“keeper's room” was sheltered from the 
damp. She rolled up a few ends of cord 
which were lying about, and she went out 
of the “keeper’s room” with the same pre- 
cautions as she had taken to go down 
there. She went back to the house to put 
everything straight, and when the time 
came she shut the door carefully and went 
down to the high road to meet the mail 
cart as she had promised the gendarme 
she would. 

The mail cart was full of people. The 
carrier was going to put Valserine up be- 
side him, but an old man gave up his place 
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after having looked at the child for a long 
while, and climbed on to the box seat him- 
self next to the driver. Valserine’s back 
was turned to the horses. She held back 
the rough red striped curtain which shut 
in the two sides of the cart, and every 
time that the cart turned round a bend in 
the winding road, it seemed to her that 
the mountains were moving. From time 
to time the driver uttered a full, sharp cry, 

* Allonlonlon !" 

This cry of his came at regular inter- 
vals, as though an invisible machine were 
regulating it, and the child came to wait 
for it as though it were something neces- 
sary for the safety of the cart as well as 
to the pace of the horses. 

They reached the village of Lajoux 
almost immediately. It was in this village 
that Valserine went to school. She 
thought that all the children who were 
playing in front of the doors must know 
that the smuggler was in prison, and for 
fear of being seen by them the child made 
herself as small as she could, and hid be- 
hind the curtain of rough sacking. 

The cart stopped a good while at the 
village of Septmoncel. The gendarme 
whom she had seen that morning passed, 
holding his little girl by the hand, and 
Valserine saw that both of them smiled 
up to her as though they were telling her 
to be brave. Then the journey went on. 
The little girl noticed that the mountains 
were becoming blacker and higher, and 
that they seemed to turn more rapidly 
round the road. And just when night was 
falling she saw that the cart was driving 
into the village of Saint-Claud. 

When the horses had stopped at the 
corner of the square Valserine saw a 
young woman with three children come up 
to her. She recognized her, for she had 
seen her a little time before talking to her 
father at the last fair in Lajoux village. 
The young woman said to her at once, 

“Your father didn’t want me to take 
you before next year. Well, you will be- 
gin a year earlier, that’s all.” Then she 
made all her children go round on the 
other side of her, so that she could walk 
by the side of Valserine. The girl had 
no answer ready. She was a little bit 
dazed by the journey. The noise of the 
wheels remained in her ears, and it wor- 
ried her not to hear the monotonous voice 


of the driver, which had calmed her nerves 
all along the road. 

Suddenly in front of her she saw a 
light which semed to be hanging from 
nothing light up, and then another, and it 
was only at the third that she recognized 
the gas lamps. ‘The street was _ badly 
paved and steep, and the three children 
amused themselves by running down it, 
while the young woman herself pointed 
out to Valserine the bad bits of paving 
and the few steps on the side path. They 
turned into a street which was almost pitch 
dark, and the children rushed into a 
house, jumping round an old woman who 
was waiting for them in the doorway. 

It was only on the third day after her 
arrival that Valserine knew she was going 
to become an apprentice to the diamond- 
cutting. It was a Sunday. The young 
woman had gotten up much later than 
usual, the children had their best clothes 
on, and the dining-room table was better 
spread than on the other days. 

From the noisy chatter of the children 
Valserine learned that the young woman 
was a widow, that her name was Remy. 
and that she was a diamond-cutter. She 
also learned that diamond-cutting was a 
clean trade, that it was not very fatiguing. 
and that women earned their livelihood at 
it as well as men. Madame Rémy had 
added with a wave of her hand round the 
table, 

“IL find the bread and butter for all of 
them here.” 

She drew off a ring which she wore on 
her finger and showed the child the facets 
which had to be cut so that the stone 
should shine with all its brilliance. Then 
she made her understand how lucky she 
was to have been accepted by the diamond- 
cutters, who took very few apprentices, 
for fear that too large a number of work- 
ers should reduce wages. 

Valserine had often heard talk about 
the diamond-cutting, but this was the first 
time she paid any attention to it. She 
had learned in school that a diamond was 
a very hard stone, and she remembered 
that the schoolmistress had said that the 
wheel of a heavy wagon could pass over 
one without chipping it. All day long she 
thought about the difficulty she .would 
have in holding so little a thing in her 
hands. She imagined she would have to 
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use a strong knife with a sharp blade like 
her father’s razor to’cut the stones. She 
saw herself sitting on a low chair, in front 
of a low table, on which would be ar- 
ranged boxes full of brillant and of pre- 
cious stones. 

She began to be afraid of this difficult 
trade, and when she went into the work- 
shop next morning she looked at everything 
at once. She saw the big bay windows 
which let in all the light from outside 
from both sides at once. She saw the red 
brick ceiling, and the wall at the far end. 
with its big round clock hung very high. 
She could not prevent herself from count- 
ing the rungs of a ladder placed just 
underneath the clock. She saw the long 
pipe placed as though it were dangerous 
well in the middle of the room, and sur- 
rounded with circles with straps on them. 
And she saw to right and left of the long 
bay windows men and women sitting on 
high stools, side by side, with all their 
faces turned curiously toward her. At the 
same moment she heard Madame Remy 
Say, 

“Be careful of the straps, Valserine.” 

She turned round at once, and with 
Madame Reéemy’s hand on her shoulder, 
allowed herself to be guided round to the 
right behind the work pe yple. She 
guessed that every face was turned round 
to look at her as she passed, and she did 
not dare to lift her eves, and she say 
nothing but the stools as she passed them 
one by one. Then the pressure of Madame 
Remy’s hand stopped her, and she heard 
the same warning as before, 

“Be very careful of the straps.” 

She took off her jacket and put on a 
big blouse with little blue checks on it, 
which Madame Rémy had bought for her 
the day before, telling her that she would 
wear it instead of her school pinafore. 
She saw Madame Rémy smiling at her. 
and, in spite of the roar which began to 
fill her ears, she heard that she was being 
told not to move from her seat, and to 
watch what was being done around her, so 
as to get familiarized with everything. 

Valserine was sitting like the others on 
a high stool. Ter new blouse was a little 
too long, and caught at her knees. She 
folded her hands so as to be quite good, 
and looked round at the other workers as 
she had been told to. 


She saw all the diamond-cutters leaning 
in exactly the same way, and with exactly 
the same motion, over a round plate in 
front of them. But it was a long time 
before she saw that this plate was the 
mould on which the diamond was cut. 

Next day she began to render little 
services to the people round her. She was 
told in exact words what she was to do. 

“Valserine, pass me my diamond pow- 
der. No, not that box, the other one, the 
round one.” “Put this lead in the mould, 
and raise the gas flame a little.” 

\t the end of a fortnight Valserine 
knew by name all the tools used in the 
diamond-cutting. 

She had learned to put the necessary 
quantity of diamond powder on the steel 
grinder which turned so fast that she had 
to watch it closely to be sure that it was 
turning. She had also learned to hold 
the little ball of lead in which the stone 
was fixed, so that by means of a pair of 
heavy nippers it could be held onto the 
grinder. And she no longer heard the 
warning which had been so often repeated 
in the first days she was there: “Be careful 
of the straps.” 

The men and the women in the work- 
room looked at her now without the curi- 
osity of the early days. Several of them 
were quite affectionate with her, and she 
began to feel that she had become a mem- 
ber of one large family. 

\nd yet, when Madame Rémy asked 
her if she loved her work, she always hes!- 
tated before answering yes. Those were 
the moments when the thought of another 
kind of work came into her mind; she 
could not have said exactly what kind of 
work she meant. She did not care par- 
ticularly for any of the kinds she knew. 

but her thoughts dwelt on something 
which would have forced her to leave her 
stool more often. She was very obedient 
and did what she was told, but little by 
little a kind of contempt grew up in her 
for these stones which were handled with 
such care, and one day when she let one 
slip out of her fingers she was very much 
astonished when she saw the anxiety with 
which Madame Rémy insisted on her find- 
ing it directly. She quite understood that 
these stones were very rare, but she could 
not understand why everybody thought 
them so important. 
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She had noticed from the beginning that 
the diamond workers were better dressed 
than the other workmen and workwomen 
in Saint-Claud. The women wore well- 
made dresses and their hair was always 
prettily arranged. 

One morning one of the women near 
her was nervous and impatient. She kept 
picking up her nippers and putting them 
down again on the grinder, saying, in a 
tone of annoyance: 

“T can’t find the grain of this stone. and 
I expect I shall be all day trying to cut 
one facet of it.” 

This made Valserine quite uneasy. She 
didn’t dare ask any questions, but her eyes 
followed every movement of the angry 


woman. Madame Rémy noticed her. She 
made signs to the child to come to her, 
and explained that a diamond had one 
side on which it was quite impossible to 
begin work, and that one very often had 
to work for a long time before finding the 
place where the first facet could be made. 

\Valserine understood that this trade, 
which was so clean and so pretty, needed 
little beyond a great deal of patience and a 
great deal of attention. She remembered 
that her father had chosen this trade for 
her a long time ago, and she felt glad at 
the thought that he was not so unhappy as 
he might be in his prison, now that he 
knew that his daughter was working at 
the diamond-cutting. 


(To be continued 





Life 


By Alonzo Rice 


UR life is likened to a silken strand, 


With precious pearls to deck it near at hand ; 


If poor and worthless beads appear instead, 


‘Tis poor philosophy to blame the thread. 
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Augill Castle, Westmorland, England 


Where Vaughan Kester wrote John ‘o Jamestown 
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The Homes of Vaughan Kester 1 


The Man Who Wrote * The Prodigal Judge ”’ 
By Paul Wilstach 
Author of ‘‘ Thais,’”’ ‘‘ Richard Mansfield ”’ 
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fiction escape 
the influence of 
the environment 
in which their 
work is done. As 
a rule an author 
has no office. 
His study or his 
library is under 
his own roof. 
The man of business goes downtown in the 
morning and for a few hours at least each 
day forgets his home, and all his home 
concerns. Not so the author. At the most 
he has only a door as a barrier between the 
world of his imagination and the world of 
reality. The atmosphere of his home is 
vital to him. 

Vaughan Kester, whose most untimely 
death early in July of 1911 deprived Amer- 





fortunate than most young writers in the 
charm and interest of the homes in which 
he lived and worked. 

Although born in the very center of the 
old town of New Brunswick, New Jersey. 
in the house of his grandfather, “Commo- 
dore” Kester, he spent much of his boy- 
hood at the home of his grandmother, Mrs. 
Watkins, in Mount Vernon, Ohio, where 
a much more rural sentiment prevailed. 
Among the earliest recollections of 
Vaughan Kester and his brother were the 
frequent railway journeys back and forth 
between their father’s homes in Philadel- 
phia and New Brunswick, and the Ohio 
town where their mother’s family lived. 
Their father never traveled without an old, 
white-headed negro, George Hudson, who 
had been in his service since childhood, and 
to whom the children were devoted, and 
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The Home of Mrs. S. M. Kimball 


1265 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


usually a maid or nurse was in attendance. 
These journeys would sometimes be 
broken by halts along the way, and even 
hy carriage for brief stages, when the jour- 
ney would be renewed by rail. It was a 
picturesque and agreeable mode of travel- 
ing, and made a deep impression on the 
two little Kesters. 

It was undoubtedly in Mount Vernon 
that the future novelist absorbed much of 
the atmosphere which went to the making 
of The Manager of the B. & A., and also 
furnished not a little material for The 
Fortunes of the Landrays. 

It was in Mount Vernon also that 
Vaughan Kester made his first attempt at 
writing, for here it was he met Dan Em- 
mett, the famous minstrel and composer 
of immortal Divie. Mr. Emmett was then 
past eighty, and possessed of very slender 
means. A friendship déveloped between 
the two. Vaughan Kester wrote a num- 
ber of articles on Dixie and its author 
which were printed in “Kate Field's 
Washington.” The modest returns for 
these and similar articles were invariably 
given to Mr. Emmett, who had supplied 
the facts. The young author’s activity did 
not end here. His persistent efforts in 
behalf of the old composer resulted in 
securing for Mr. Emmett a life pension 


from the Actor’s Fund. ‘This achievement 
gave the future author of The Prodigal 
Judge more lasting satisfaction than much 
of the success which later came to him. 

In Mount Vernon he lived a boy’s life, 
dividing his time between private schools, 
a few months in the public schools, and all 
a healthy boy’s outdoor delights. ‘The old 
town afforded charming society and 
friendships were formed which were un- 
ending. 

It was in Mount Vernon that 
\ aughan Kester met the girl he was after- 
wards to marry, Miss Jennings, the sister 
of a bosom friend. 

Then followed for young Kester a 
seven-years’ residence in Cleveland, Ohio. 
where his mother had established a School 
of Design for Women, which still remains 
one of the institutions of that city. For 
the most part these years were spent in a 
fine old house at what was then No. 1265 
Euclid avenue. This house was the home 
of Mrs. S. M. Kimball, who, with Mrs. 
Kester and others, was chiefly instrumental 
in establishing the School of Design. 
Mrs. Kimball was a woman of large 


also 


wealth, many years of whose life had been 
spent abroad, and her house was a veri- 
table museum, packed as it was with a 
fine collection of old paintings, wonderful 














THE HOMES OF VAUGHAN KESTER 


carved furniture, curios of all sorts, and 
immense quantities of beautiful things 
which had been the property of a Duchess 
of Somerset. 

Notable among the latter were the robes 
worn by the Duke and Duchess at the 
coronation of Queen Victoria, in which at 
times Mrs. Kimball’s young grandsons, the 
Sheridan boys (great grand nephews of 
the famous Richard Brinsley Sheridan) 
arrayed themselves and paraded the attic 
for the edification of the two young Kes- 
ters. The house was literally bursting 
with treasures. Euclid avenue was at that 
time unspoiled by business and in the 
zenith of its beauty. Cleveland was essen- 
tially a millionaire’s town. Standard Oil 
was not only in the great tanks along the 
river, but in the air-as well, and the pulse 
of the whole city seemed to beat in that 
big house on Euclid. Mrs. Kimball was 
interested in everything political, social 
and financial. Visitors of distinction were 
frequent, but her hospitality was eagerly 
extended to the unknown artist seeking 
commissions, or indeed to any one who 
could secure her attention and attract her 
interest. Her house was open to every- 
body, and it was a rare day when she did 
not unearth and bring home to dinner 
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some new discovery. 


Ller optimism and 
enthusiasm 


limitless as her 
energy, and being herself one of the chief 
institutions of the city she was a law unto 
herself in ‘all social matters, and in the 
largeness of her heart she admitted the 
sons of her friend to no small share in her 
wide activities. [er home was an educa- 
tion, and though the Kesters attended an 
excellent private school, and later studied 
with a tutor, their real university was the 
house on Euclid, with its teeming interests 
and its teeming life. It was indeed a 
school of broad humanity. 

It is perhaps worthy of mention that 
during these years of his adoption into the 
home of his mother’s friend Vaughan 
Kester slept or kicked about in a superb 
four-poster bed which had once been the 
property of the Emperor Napoleon III. 

After Mrs. Kester’s school had become 
thoroughly established she resigned from 
its head and with her sons went south to 
Florida for a long yacation. Here the 
esters camped and sailed, exploring the 
Gulf coast from Cedar Keys southward, 
and here began Vaughan Kester’s intimate 
acquaintance with the poor white or 
cracker class, an acquaintance which was 
further extended when a cabin was built 
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Woodlawn Mansion 


The home of Nellie Custis, where Vaughan Kester wrote The Fortunes of the Landrays 
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and a camp established in Virginia on the 
shore of the Potomac River, below Wash- 
ington, where the nomads pioneered for a 
season. 

Soon after this the Kesters rented 
Gunston Hall, and still later spent a year 
at Ben Venue, a modern house built upon 
a height overlooking miles upon miles of 
the romantic river. 

Then a year followed in Ohio, after 
which the Kesters settled in New York, 





The South Porch of Gunston Hall 


From the bay window, where Vaughan Kester 
wrote The Prodigal Judge 


taking up their abode in the Big White 
House—as it was always called—on Riv- 
erside Drive, and it was here that 
Vaughan Kester’s real literary career 
began. 

rhe old house, now torn down, stood in 
the midst of about three acres of grounds, 
occupying the entire block formed by 
Riverside Drive, West End Avenue, 
Ninety-ninth and One Hundredth streets. 
Before the house was a stately terrace. 
At its back was an old rose garden en- 
closed in a circle of boxwood, and a car- 
riage sweep bordered by tall lilac and 
althea bushes. 

The front, which overlooked the Hud- 
son River for many miles in either direc- 
tion, was ennobled by a great double- 
decker porch, supported by huge corinth- 
ian columns. This porch and the rose 
garden made the place unique. Within 


there were some twenty-five large and 
lofty rooms, the dining-room with its 
coned ceiling and dark paneling being of 


especial beauty. Ly many the house was 
supposed to have been erected by William 
P. Furniss, the father of the three ladies 
whose property it was. It was in fact 
built by a man named Rogers early in 
the nineteenth century, from whose widow 
it was purchased by Mr. Furniss in the 
forties after his return from the island of 
St. Thomas, where he had amassed the 
foundation of his fortune. It was his 
country home until his death in 1871. His 
town house was on Bond Street. Here 
Mr. Furniss entertained many of the 
notable personages who visited New York. 

The Big White House was a picturesque 
setting, and the Kesters enjoyed it thor- 
oughly. During the seven years in which 
it was their home many interesting people 
were entertained there, and there was a 
constant coming and going of friends and 
intimates which made it a center of life 
and activity. Actors, authors, artists, all 
sorts and conditions, frequented The Big 
White House, and the old-fashioned door- 
bell rang regularly until eleven or twelve 
o'clock at night. Every one was welcome, 
from the peddler of shoestrings and 
trifles, who was known familiarly to all 
the household as “Believe me, Sir,” be- 
cause he had once confided to Vaughan 
lester, “Believe me, Sir, I find it difficult 
to make an honest living,” to the person- 
age whose name and fame might be heard 
most loudly in the land. And in the great 
basement kitchen what a procession of 
servants! ‘The Kester brothers arrived 
and took possession in mid-winter in 
advance of the more conventional mem- 
bers of the family. They were attended 
only by an old Irish butler, Thomas. The 
house was deserted, bleak and cold. They 
fitted up a suite of rooms on an upper 
floor for the sake of coziness, and here 
they gave select dinner parties. The din- 
ners were cooked in the basement by 
Vaughan Kester, and then served in state 
in the little parlor above by Thomas in 
klawhamimer and white gloves. Thomas 
was a splendid tradition rather than a 
present help, but he added luster to the 
IXesters’ bachelor establishment while it 
lasted. 

It was in one of the upstairs rooms 
overlooking the Hudson that Vaughan 
Kester wrote The Manager of the B. & A., 
his first novel, which was published by the 
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Harpers in their “American Novel” series, 
and which has recently been reissued by 
the same firm. 

It was from The Big White House also 
that Vaughan Kester returned to Mount 
Vernon, Ohio, to marry Miss Jennings. 

After some years in The Big White 
House the Kesters, tiring of New York 
and the perpetual activity of their door- 
bell, betook themselves again to the peace- 
ful shores of the Potomac. Woodlawn 
Mansion was acquired by purchase. No 
more leasing of houses for the Kesters. 
They were going to settle themselves per- 
manently. 

IVoodlawn was, at the time the Kesters 
took up their residence within its walls, 
half in ruin. The house had been built 
in 1803 by Nellie Custis, Mrs. Washing- 
ton’s granddaughter, who had _ been 
adopted by General Washington, and who 
had further allied herself to the General 
by marrying his nephew, Lawrence Lewis. 

It is supposed that George Washington 
himself drew the plans for Woodlawn, 





which were afterwards perfected by Dr. 
William Thornton, the architect of the 
Capitol. However that may be, it is a 
large and stately pile, and even in its neg- 
lect and ruin is romantically beautiful. 

For five years the Kesters lived at 
Woodlawn. In those years the main 
building was thoroughly restored and both 
the wings rebuilt, until, when they left it, 
it stood upon its hilltops the largest and 
most imposing private residence in Fair- 
fax County, Virginia. 

Farming the lands and restoring the 
house were fascinating occupations, but 
here Vaughan Kester found time to write 
his novel of Ohio and the far West, The 
Fortunes of the Landrays. Large as the 
old mansion was, there were few rooms 
available, owing to the work of restora- 
tion, which was continually in progress, 
and so at Woodlawn Vaughan Kester 
wrote in his bedroom, a room known as 
the Lafayette room, though it is doubtful 
if Lafayette ever spent a night in it, for 
while he is known to have visited. Nellie 


TTT to 


Gunston Hall, Virginia 


Built in 1758 by George Mason, author of The Virginia Bill of Rights, where Vaughan Kester 
wrote The Prodigal Judge 
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The Big White House, Riverside Drive and 100th Street, New York City 


Where Vaughan Kester wrote The Manager of the B and A 


Custis at the mansion on the occasion of 
his last visit to America, it is not positively 
known that he spent the night there. 

The years at IVoodlawn were full of 
interest. Mount Vernon was only three 
miles distant, Belvoir, the old Fairfax 
estate, was in sight from the windows of 
the mansion, Pohick Church was but a 
few miles off, and Gunston Hall only a 
neighborly drive of eight miles or so. The 
visiting of a hundred years before was 
kept up between the famous old houses, 
and the great names of the past were in 
everyday familiar use. Conditions were 
still very primitive and Vaughan Kester 
found many types at hand which later 
offered not a few suggestions for some 
of the figures of The Prodigal Judge. 
Bob Yancey in particular, was, and is, a 
devoted friend of the family, who re- 
turned his good will cordially. 

The next migration of the Kesters took 
them to lugill Castle in the north of Eng- 
land, a property which had been acquired 
completely furnished by cable. The fun 
of buying a house they had never seen 
appealed to the Kesters, and with this 
anchorage ahead they cheerfully invaded 
England in a body. The English home 
was found to be delightful, and while not 
the medizval castle of one’s dreams was 
yet a most beautiful old house, superbly 
placed in a green valley at the foot of the 
bleak Stainmore Fells. “The wind blows 


cold over Stainmore,” as Dickens says in 


Nicholas Nickleby—ifor Dolheboys Hall is 
only a few miles away across the moors— 
and so indeed it does, but a warm fire 
upon the hearth in August winking upon 
the old paneled walls, while the rooks go 
cawing home and the starlings twitter in 
the ivy, takes the chill out of one at tea 
time, and if it doesn’t there is Scotch that 
will. 

The Kesters departed from their own 
shores unarmed with letters of introduc- 
tion or any other credentials whatsoever, 
but they found as prompt and warm a 
welcome in that far-away corner of the 
North of I:ngland as they had ever found 
in their own country. It is after all less 
the beauty of .lugill Castle which remains 
a delightful memory than the unexpected 
and warm friendships which resulted 
from their residence abroad. 

For years Vaughan Kester had been 
annoyed by a hoarseness of speech. ‘The 
great skill of an eminent specialist in 
\Vashington had kept the trouble in abey- 
When the Kesters set out for Eng- 
land, Vaughan’s physician gave him let- 
ters to specialists in London. So after 
some pleasant months at Augill the house 
was closed and the family went up to Lon- 
don, where Lady Florence Boyle’s house 
in Victoria Square was rented. Vaughan 
Kester had been busy with a new novel 
at Jugill, but he did little or no work in 
London, and it was soon decided that it 
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was best for him to return to the care of 
his own physician in Washington. He 
sailed on the Baltic in midwinter with his 
wife. The family returned to Augill and 
in May followed Vaughan to America, 
-lugill Castle having been sold meanwhile, 

\rrived in Washington at four in the 
morning, at ten o'clock negotiations were 
on foot for the purchase of Gunston Hall. 
It was eighteen months, however, before 
the purchase could be concluded, as the 
property was involved in the settlement of 
an estate. The intervening time was put 
in by a few months’ stay at Woodlawn, 
the owners generously placing their old 
home at the disposal of the Kesters; then 
followed twelve months at Ben Venue— 
where John O’Jamestown was written-— 
and then the Kesters moved into Gunston 
Hall, which had been from their first 
acquaintance with it years before a sort of 
mecca of their dreams. 

Gunston Hall was built in 1758 by 
George Mason, who was afterwards to 
draft the Virginia Bill of Rights and the 
first Constitution of Virginia. Mason was 
also a member of the Convention which 
framed the Constitution of the United 
States, and in all that assembly his voice 
was the first known to have been raised 
to advocate the election of the members 
ot the House of Representatives by the 
direct vote of the people. Mason bitterly 
attacked the slave trade, called the insti- 
tution of slavery a curse and refused to 
sign the Constitution because it permitted 
the continuance of the infamous traffic. 
Jefferson said of him that “he was a man 
without a peer in any age or nation,” and 
went to his Bill of Rights for many of the 


noblest thoughts and phrases of the im- 
mortal Declaration of Independence. 

Gunston Hall itself is a quaint little old 
manor house, seated on a plateau some- 
what back from the broad Potomac, 
which, with the distant shores of Mary- 
iand, it overlooks. 

The interior of the house is more im- 
pressive than the exterior would indicate. 
The hall is long and broad, with a fine 
galleried staircase. ‘The drawing-room is 
lofty and is decorated with fluted columns 
and richly carved cornices. The dining- 
room has quaint window seats and a high 
overmantle. The library and the Jefferson 
room have much paneling and rare cabinet 
work. ‘The bedrooms are numerous, but 
small and low, placed as they are under 
the sloping dormer-windowed roof. No 
house in America has nobler traditions. 

It is pleasant to think that in the future, 
when the history of Gunston Hall is told 
to the interested visitor Vaughan Kester’s 
name will always be spoken, for it was 
here that he wrote his last and best-known 
novel, The Prodigal Judge. It was here 
that he was beginning to know how to use 
the ability with which he was so richly 
endowed, and it was here in the stately 
drawing-room, which had been fitted up 
for his use on his return from the hospital 
in Washington, that he died. Vaughan 
Kester would have been the first to deny 
that he had achieved more than the merest- 
beginning of a career, but the simplicity 
of his nature, the breadth and kindliness 
of his sympathies and the nobility of his 
ideals, as well as the pathos of his un- 
timely death, entitle him at least to be re- 
membered whenever the history of 
Gunston Hall, his last home, is told. 











Jean D’Arc 
After a painting by P. Blanchard 
From the Paris Salon, 1911 
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From a Sixteenth Century Spanish Wood Cut 
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HE writing of 

history — _ per- 
sonal, literary or 
political — may 
be likened to the 
turning of a 
squirrel in its 
cage. Round and 
round they go, 
these historians ; 
reading and re- 
reading and rewriting one another ; stating 
and restating and misstating one another's 
opinions, beliefs, surmises. 

Yet, “it is extremely difficult to write 
history,” Anatole France remarks in the 
preface to his masterly satire, Penguin 
Island. ‘One never knows just how things 
have passed; and the historian’s embar- 
rassment grows with the abundance of 
documents. When a fact is known by a 
single piece of testimony, it is admitted 
without much hesitation. The perplexi- 
ties commence when events are reported by 
two or by several witnesses; for their 
witness is always contradictory and always 
irreconcilable.” 

Thus, when the five hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of Jeanne d’Arc occurs 
as it does this month, it is fair to presume 
that only the old, old story will be retold, 
in the old. old words (more likely in 
words not nearly so good); or else that 
controversialists will renew their state- 
ments to the one effect or the other: repre- 
senting the Maid of Orleans as a pure and 





in 1912 


By ) 


Warren Barton Blake 





simple-minded martyr, inspired by God 
and His holy saints to save her country 
and Holy Church against the enemies of 
French royalty and religion, or, on the 
other hand, as a maid only too simple- 
minded: a neurotic pawn acting under the 
influence of crafty churchmen in a game 
of statecraft and campaigning. Once, in- 
deed, it was the fashion for the cynical 
to make her out a _ shameless hussy, 
worse than a camp follower; a woman of 
evil ways and communications. That, 
thank God, is no longer any one’s view. 
The English, who were once convinced 
that she was both witch and wanton, made 
a heroine of her a great while before the 
Church, having long since cleared her of 
heresy, solemnly beatified her whom clerics 
equally cruel and corrupt had sacrificed. 
As a matter of fact, the old story of 
Jeanne is not the only one to be told. Not 
that it is insufficient. It still has all its 
moral beauty and all its romance. To-day, 
quite as much as at any time since her 
birth in January, 1412, or her burning at 
the stake, in May, 1431, she is the peasant 
maid baptised at Domremy, on the fron- 
tier of Champagne; the “Jeannette” who 
played with the village children at the foot 
of “Beau May”; the child who learned 
from a pious mother how to sew, and how 
to say the Pater and the Ave Maria and 
the Credo; the “pucelle” who, at thirteen, 
first heard her “voices,” and ended by 
obeying their command to go to her king 
and help him drive the English from his 
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kingdom; she who was the inspiration of 
commanders and men-at-arms, as, later on, 
of poets; the prisoner, finally, sold by the 
Burgundians to the British and by them 
delivered into the hands of certain traitor- 
prelates to be given a mock trial, then 
burned in the market place of Rouen. The 
story has appealed to generations of her 
compatriots and of their one-time enemies : 
scarcely less has been its appeal to other 
nationalities. Schiller wrote a dramatic 
poem, of which a Teutonized Jeanne is the 
heroine, and Mark Twain threw down his 
cap and bells to make a simple and moving 
narrative in her honor. Who has _ not 
thrilled to the story of “the maid with the 
banner of snow,” and who has not wept 
at the close of it, when from the scaffold 
the Maid denies “that she was either 
heretic or schismatic, as the writing im- 
puted; . . . that all she had done, she 
had done by the order of God; that her 
voices had not deceived her.” ‘The end 
of the story comes when the flames blot 
her out of the sight of her torturers, and 
the cry goes up from her, as she yields 
up her soul: “Jhesu!” In spite of her 
sanctity, she is impersonated upon the 
stage wherever there are great actresses 
who aspire to move great audiences— 
whether they name themselves Adams or 
Marlowe or Bernhardt. 

With such a story as Jeanne’s to re-tell. 
why should any one search for new ma- 
terials, for new standpoints? Why not 
rest content, indeed, with the accounts of 
that life and death which have come down 
to us from her contemporaries, and from 
all those who have lived and died between 
her generation and ours: poets, play- 
wrights, priests, psychologists and paint- 
ers, no less than historians. 

Certainly little has been added to the 
story by most of those who have tried 
to re-tell it. But it happens that a certain 
M. de Maleissye, who is privileged to call 
himself Count, a descendant of Charles 
du Lys, the grand nephew of Jeanne, 
possesses three original letters of the Maid. 
These letters, addressed to the people of 
Reims, have been treasured by their pos- 
sessor, and have been studied. By pro- 
fessional historians, they have been quoted 
in the histories of Jeanne; but M. de 
Maleissye has gone further than these 
historians; he has had, as in a flash, a 


vision of their full import.* One of the 
facts which has mystified the historians 
has been that an illiterate peasant girl— 
for such they have unanimously regarded 
her—should have had her destiny. But 
what, says M. de Maleissye, if she were 
not so ignorant? Here are her letters: 
did she sign them? Did she even know 
how to read and write? And in studying 
these questions, which you will soon see 
are not so academic as at first they seem, 
this descendant of a grand-nephew of the 
Maid uses such plausibility that he estab- 
lishes what a great historian, one of 
Jeanne’s biographers, | moreover—M. 
rabriel Hanotaux—calls “a strong pre- 
sumption.” And his deductions “appear,” 
continues M. Hanotaux, “of such nature 
as to illumine in an altogether new light 
the story of the heroine.” They remove, 
if their soundness can be granted, the sole 
blot on her record; that blot which so 
long delayed, not her rehabilitation by the 
Church, but her beatification. I mean, of 
course, the so-called “Abjuration of Saint 
Quen,” in which the Maid was represented 
as avowing the falseness of her mission. 
This was wrung from her by the clerics— 
or so they said in their record of her trial ; 
later, she repudiated it, and died a martyr. 
But if she never did recant—and that is 
what we are now privileged to believe— 
then is her purity as the Maid of France 
quite unsullied, even by momentary error. 

First of all, why are we to suppose that 
Jeanne signed her name, or that she could 
read and write? Second, what light does 
the establishment of these suppositions 
throw upon the records? Without the 
space to deal with these questions in the 








(*) See Les Lettres de Jehanne d’Arc et la 
pretendue abjuration de Saint Ouen, Par le 
Comte de Maleissye. Préface de M. Gabriel 
Hanotaux, de l’Académie Frangaise. Fac-similes 
par André Marty. Paris: André Marty, éditeur. 
Orléans: Marcel Marron. One hundred and fifty 
copies of this beautifully made book, with un- 
believably faithful reproductions of the letters, 
““which give the illusion of reality,” as M. Hano- 
taux says, showing not the penmanship alone, 
but, as it were, “the paper of the fifteen century, 
its tears, spots and broken seals,” have been 
printed: of which number 140 lies before me. 
More accessible is the sympathetic and beauti- 
fully written memoir of Jeanne d’Arc by M. 
Hanotaux, recently published by Hachette et Cie, 
aris: but this does not treat of the letters and 
their significance otherwise than have earlier 
biographies. 
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detail which they deserve, let us proceed. 

Of all the letters written—or, rather, 
dictated—by the Maid, only five or-ginals 
have come down to us. Of the five, three 
only are signed. They are, in their chro- 
nological order, addressed: 


(1) To the Duke of Burgundy. This letter, 
written on parchment at Reims, the day of the 
Coronation, July 17, 1429, is unsigned. Jeanne 
begs the Duke, “with joined hands,” to hear her 
prayer and make his peace with his king. 

(2) To “the loyal French burghers inhabiting 
the city of Reims,” dated August 6, 1429, from 
“the field or road of Paris.” This letter also 
is unsigned. 

(3) To “my dear and good friends the church 
men, burghers and inhabitants of the town of 
Riom,” dated November 9, 1429, from Molins. 
This letter is signed: we reproduce the signa- 
ture, which is, as the Comte de Maleissye re- 
marks, on a novice hand, little practiced. The 
first m, as the result of a surcharge, has three 
strokes instead of two; the second stroke of the 


French cause, and that the Duke will send to 
the King 4000 fighting men, paid for six months’ 
service. This letter, too, is signed: and signed 
firmly, though not with her best signature. 


What, it is time to inquire, is the signifi- 
cance of all this? We shall do our best 
to follow M. de Maleissye, whose study 
these letters have been for some forty 
years. He writes: 


Man does not change, and Jeanne had no 
more difficulty in learning to write than do the 
illiterate of our own day. 

It is, then, with curiosity that I have always 
followed the evolution, not only of the child 
who learns to write, but also of the grown man 
who applies himself to signing his name. Many 
a time have I seen good people, entirely illiter- 
ate, become municipal councillors, and make it 
a point of pride not to be inferior to their col- 
leagues. Very promptly they learn to sign their 
names, and never have I known an exception. 
[ have observed only that none of them attains 


ima 


Letter 3 Letter 4 


Letter 5 


The Signatures of Jeanne D’Arc 


second n, visibly worked over twice, descends 
too low. The three first letters, on the other 
hand, are remarkably firm; unjoined, but well 
formed.” To this letter was appended a seal 
of red wax which has now quite disappeared, 
but which formerly showed the imprint of a 
thumb and also a black hair (Jeanne had black 
hair) which had apparently been placed in the 
wax, as a hair of the writer was frequently 
placed by letter-writers of the times, in the wax 
of the seal. 

(4) To “my very dear good friends the 
churchmen, burghers and other inhabitants of 
the town of Reims,” written from Sully, March 
16, 1430. We reproduce the signature of this 
letter. As the Comte de Maleissye says: “One 
can observe here the progress accomplished in 
four months. Jeanne no longer hesitates in the 
signing of her name; the characters are linked 
together.” 

(5) To “my very dear and good friends the 
churchmen, magistrates, burghers and _ inhabi- 
tants, and proletariat (manens manans) of 
the good town of Reims,” written from Sully, 
March 28, 1430. Twelve days, only, had passed 
since the composition of the last letter, but these 
were troublous times, and the Maid renews 
her tidings of good cheer. She tells her “very 
dear and good friends” that Brittany is for the 


a flowing hand; the characters remain trembling ; 
the strokes unjoined; and it has been almost 
impossible for them to write on a straight line. 
So far, so good. But it is not very far. 
Fortunately, there are other deductions: 
These same studies of mine, have led me to 
remark that a signature as flowing as Jeanne’s 
of March 16, indicates someone who has not con- 
fined herself to learning how to sign her name. 
Such a signature indicates, then, one 
who has learned how to read and write. 
It seems to be a fair deduction. But if we 
concede it, we must go much further. To 
begin with, we decide that when letter (1) 
was written, July 17, 1429, Jeanne could 
not sign, and that she was not any better 
instructed when, on August 6, she sent a 
letter to the people of Reims. Three 
months later she is a_ hesitating pen- 
woman; but she has put the enforced 
leisure of an interval in campaigning to 
clerkly practice with the churchmen who 
surrounded her. No longer could she say, 
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as to those who had examined her at 
Poitiers, “I dont know a from 0b,” 
(Je ne sais ni a ni b.) At Poitiers, 
at the outset of her public career, 
she said to Jean Erault: “Have you paper 
and ink? Then write what I shall say.” 
At Rouen, at the close of her career, she 
said: “I will write them (the Archbishop 
of Reims, the Sire de Boussac, etc.) what 
this trial is; otherwise, no use” (autre- 
ment, inutile.) Is not this strong pre- 
sumptive evidence, leaving the matter of 
the handwriting out of the account, that 
she had indeed learned how to write—and 
to write more than her own name 
between Reims and Molins—between let- 
ters (1) and (3)? Later in the course 
of the trial she demanded “that one give 
me in writing the points on which I do 
not for the moment reply.” If she could 
not read, of what use would these writings 
be to her, who was surrounded only by 
hostile clerks and brutal, unlettered sol- 
diers? Other evidence is to be drawn 
from the historic reports of Jeanne’s trial ; 
only the main point is now suggested. 


History shows the record of many 
crimes, but none more revolting than that 
of Rouen. The bishops and doctors of the 
Sorbonne who, acting in the English in- 
terest, sought to draw from Jeanne a con- 
fession that her “mission” had been a 
fraud and her “voices” the inspiration of 
what, in the New Testament, was called 
a devil, had miserably failed. And 
Cauchon, Bishop of Beauvais, had a grew- 
some thought. The Maid was recovering 
from an illness that he seems to have 
brought about himself, as part of his 
scheme ; she had eaten of a poisoned fish, 
and was still weak, and feared death. At 
this time she was led into the cemetery of 
the parish church of Saint-Ouen, whose 
beautiful spires visitors to Rouen never 
fail to admire to-day, without much 
thought of what they once witnessed. Two 
platforms were erected in the cemetery: 
on one of them the preacher, William 
FErard, Massieu, the secretaries, and others, 
were placed: on the other, Winchester 
(the little English King’s grand-uncle), 
louis of Luxembourg (a bishop, and 
Henry VI’s_ French Chancellor), the 
Bishops of Noyon, Nordwick and Beau- 
vais, the abbés of Fécamp, Saint Ouen, 
Jumiéges. Bec. Corneilles, Mortimer, 
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Preaux, and Mont St. Michel, the Priors 
of Longueville and of Saint-Lo, twenty- 
eight Masters and Doctors of Theology, 
a swarm of secretaries and clerks. In full 
view stood the hangman of Rouen, and 
his ghastly paraphernalia. With this as- 
sistance, Cauchon presented an abjuration 
to the Maid. “Sign, sign!’ was the advice. 
the command of all those who surrounded 
her. Sign—and be free. But she refused. 
In the end—half-laughing, as the chron- 
icles tell us—she traced a cross on the 
document. But what signification did this 
act have, performed by one whom we 
have good reason to believe could write, 
and, almost as certainly, read? Its signifi- 
cance is best judged if we know that 
earlier, when asked if she did not often 
sign her letters with a cross, she said: 
Sometimes I put a cross there as a sign, to 


the person to whom [ write, to pay no atten- 
tion to what I have written. 


No wonder she smiled as she sketched 
the cross at the foot of the so-called 
abjuration ! 

And thus it is that we have a right to 
disbelieve the accepted stories of her 
recantation. It would seem that the Maid 
of Orleans was exempt even from this 
momentary weakness; for, of course, it 
could not be taken for more. Even before 
the Comte de Maleissye made his inge- 
nious contribution to the story of Jeanne, 
a generous-hearted American had written: 

Judged by the standards of one century, the 
noblest characters of an earlier one lose much 
of their lustre but the character of Joan 
of Arc is unique. It can be measured by the 
standards of all times without misgiving or ap- 
prehension as to the result. Judged by any of 
them, judged by all of them, it is still flawless, 
it is still ideally perfect When we reflect 
that her centruy was the brutalest, the wickedest, 
the rottenest in history since the darkest ages, 
we are lost in wonder at the miracle. 

Even M. Anatole France has written, 
quite simply, “She was a saint.” Christine 
de Pisan, author of lays, virelays and bal- 
lads, wrote of her: 

And thou, Maid most happy, most honored of 
God, thou hast loosened the cord with which 
France was pinioned. Canst thou be praised 
enow, thou who hast brought peace to this land 
aid low by war? 

This Maid, who was hymned by the first 
great woman poet after Sappho, stood for 
more than Militant Womanhood, having 
fought for fatherland, men and women 
alike, and—always she was sure of: that! 
—at the command of God. 
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No. 6. William Cullen Bryant 


By James Grant Wilson 


1794-1878 
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SCOTT re- 
lates that when 
some one was 
mentioned as a 
“fine old man” 
to Swift, he ex- 
claimed that 
there was no 
such thing. “If 
the person you 
speak of had either a mind or a body 
worth a farthing, it would have worn out 
long ago.” In refutation of the Dean’s 
theory, which it may be presumed has 
nothing to do with thews or stature, may 
be cited Brougham and Beranger, Goethe, 
Guizot and Gladstone, Lords Lyndhurst 
and Palmerston, and, among Americans, 
John Quincy Adams, Horace Binney and 
Richard Henry Dana, who passed ninety- 
one—the age at which Titian asserted that 
genius never grows old. But if we were 
asked for a bright and shining example of 
faculties of a high order remaining unim- 
paired in mind and body till long past the 
grand climacteric, 1 should name William 
Cullen Bryant, who, having lived under 
twenty administrations until the last week 
ot May, 1878, completed his four score 
and three, cheerful and full of conversa- 
tion, and continued heartily to enjoy what 
Dr. Johnson happily called “the sunshine 
of life.” 

Not many nineteenth century names in 
literature, either in the mother-land or 
America, were crowned with more fairly- 
won honors than that of Bryant. Born 





among the granite hills of Massachusetts, 
at a period when our colonial literature, 
like our people, was but recently under 
the dominion of a monarchy, he lived to 
see that literature expand from its infancy 
and take a place in the republic of letters, 
and he survived to see that republic itself, 
after crushing a giant rebellion, spring up 
to a giant world-power. Surrounded by 
such historic and heroic association, men 
like our poet, who survive, embody in their 
lives the annals of a people, and represent 
in their individuality the history of a 
nation. 

Pursuing beyond the age of four-score 
an energetic literary career, Bryant was 
also an active co-laborer in all worthy 
movements to promote the advancement 
of the arts and literature. A liberal patron 
of art himself, he was always a judicial 
and eloquent advocate of the artists. On 
the completion of the beautiful Venetian 
temple to art erected by the New York 
Academy of Design (destroyed in 1902) 
Mr. Bryant delivered the address dedicat- 
ing the building and consecrating it to its 
uses. Foremost in the best literary so- 
ciety of his adopted city, he was for many 
years president of the Century Club, of 
which George Bancroft and Gulian C. Ver- 
planck were his predecessors. Philan- 
thropic in his nature, the poet was ever 
the consistent promoter of all objects hav- 
ing for their tendency the elevation of 
humanity and the furtherance of its in- 
terests. He might have echoed the remark 
of Victor Hugo, who had for half a cen- 
tury claimed that “all humanity was his 
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The Country Home of William Cullen Bryant 


family A contemporary said: “It was 
universally acknowledged that Bryant's in- 
tegrity was as unmovable as a mountain 
of adamant, and that in all his efforts he 
had no motive less elevated than the pub- 
lic good.” Connected as its chief editor 


with the leading evening metropolitan 
journal, among the oldest in the country, 
he was enabled to bring the powerful in- 
fluence of the press to bear with his own 
great literary renown and personal weight 
upon whatever measure he supported in 
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the cause of philanthropy, letters and the 
promotion of art. 

When, in his sixteenth year, bryant 
entered Williams College, but did not re- 
inain to graduate with his class of 1813, 
being dissatisfied with the degree of schol- 
arship and the limited course of studies, 
also with the “brutal and rather riotous 
proceeding” called gamutizing the fresh- 
men. But his residence of a year in the 
little western college of his native State 
marked an epoch in Bryant’s career. He 
made the precious discovery of Words- 
worth’s Lyrical Ballads, of which he said: 
“Upon opening the volume a_ thousand 
springs seemed to gush up at once in my 
heart, and the face of nature, of a sudden, 
to change into a freshness and life.” At 
the same time stimulated by the volume, 
the book of nature was opened to him 
anew in the western wilds of Berkshire. 
In later years he sang of Williams College 
lays: 

Ever apart from the resorts of men 
He roamed the pathless woods, and harkened 
long 


‘lo winds that brought into their silent depths 
The murmurs of mountain waterfalls. 


Writing to me when four-score, Bryant 
said: 


[ am not certain that the poem called “Thanatop- 
sis” was not written a year earlier than you 
have made it in your article; indeed, I am much 
inclined to think it was in my eighteenth year. 
| was not a college student at the time, though 
| was pursuing college studies with a view to 
entering Yale, having taken a dismission from 
Williams College for the purpose which, how- 
ever, was never accomplished. 


The immortal poem on Death was writ- 
ten in a grove of ancient trees west of his 
father’s Cummington home, near Zion's 
[lill. Bryant’s youngest brother, John 
lloward, also a poet, born two years be- 
fore his friend, Abraham Lincoln, who 
died in January, 1902, at the advanced age 
of ninety-five, wrote to me a decade earlier 
from his home in Princeton, Illinois: 
‘There is one very remarkable thing about 
“lhanatopsis,’ as it seems to me, and that 
is that the boy did not appear conscious 
that he had produced anything remarkable, 
else why did it lie unknown to any one but 
himself for nearly five years, hidden away 
in a pigeon-hole, and even then was given 
to the public without any agency or 
knowledge of the writer?” Soon after he 


Dr. Bryant discovered the poem he said 
to a lady: “Here are some lines that our 
Cullen has written.” She read them and 
burst into tears—a tribute to the genius of 
his son in which he was not ashamed to 
join. If anything equal to it has been 
produced in the English language by a 
youth of seventeen, the writer is not aware 
of it. 

\bandoning the uncongenial practice of 
law in his native State in 1825. Bryant 
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removed to New York with a view to 
pursuing the career of a man of letters so 
well described by Carlyle as an anarthic, 
nomadic and entirely zrial and ill-condi- 
tioned profession. Here he passed from 
early manhood to venerable age—from 
thirty-one to eighty-four—in one unbroken 
path of honor and success. His earliest 
employment was the editorship of a 
monthly magazine to which he contributed 
The Death of the Flowers and many other 
beautiful poems. This position soon intro- 
duced the newcomer to a very charming 
circle, composed of Chancellor Kent; 
Cooper, who had won fame, if not fortune, 
by his American novels.; the contempo- 
rary poets, Halleck, Hillhouse and Perci- 
val; the painters, Dunlap, Durand, Inman, 
Morse and Weir; the scholars, William 
Duer, Charles King and Gulian C. Ver- 
planck, with many other minor notabilities 
of that time. Through the influence of his 
friends, Robert and Henry D. Sedgwick, 
the poet became connected with the Even- 
ing Post, continuing with that great jour- 
nal for the long period of fifty-two years. 

At the advanced age of more than three 
score and ten, Bryant began the transla- 
tion of Homer. To the breakfast table 
of Cedarmere, his summer home at 
Roslyn, I remember on one occasion he 
brought several pages of manuscript, 
being his morning’s work on the /liad, for, 
like Sir Walter Scott, he was always an 
early riser, and by that excellent habit he 
gained some hours each day. That 
Bryant, Bayard Taylor and Longfellow 
should have during a period of less than 
two decades almost simultaneously ap- 
peared as translators of Homer, Goethe 
and Dante, and that their works should 
compare favorably with any previous ren- 
derings into English of the Jliad and 
Odyssey, of Faust and of the Divina 
Commedia, was certainly a striking illus- 
tration of advancing literary culture in the 
New World. Mentioning that an Oxford 
professor with whom, when in that city 
during the previous month, I had con- 
versed on the subject of English transla- 
tions of Homer, had never heard of his, 
Bryant remarked, “Well, I do not know 
that we should be surprised at that, when 
I have seen within a week one of my own 
best-known verses misquoted in an English 


journal, and its authorship attributed ta 
Charles Wesley. Such is fame!” 

At Cedarmere is a noble black walnut, 
planted in 1713, with a girth of twenty- 
five feet, and an immense and graceful 
breadth of branches. The two-century-old 
tree is introduced in one of Bryant’s beau- 
tiful poems: 


On my cornice linger the ripe black grapes un- 
gathered, 
Children fill the groves with the echoes of 
their glee. 
Gathering tawny chestnuts, and shouting when 
beside them 
Drops the heavy fruit of the tall black walnut 
tree. 


During a walk over the estate on a 
sunny and warm October afternoon we 
sat down near the black walnut, and in 
answer to some inquiries the poet replied: 


“The Painted Cup” was composed during my 
first visit to Illinois about the time of the Black 
Hawk war, when I first met Mr, Lincoln. “The 

“May Sun Sheds an Amber Light,” which you 
admire so much, owing perhaps to the music to 
which your father wedded the words, was first 
published in the “Knickerbocker Magazine,” but 
the verses were written several years earlier 
and were suggested by the death of my mother. 


In reply to the question as to which of 
all his poetical children he was most par- 
tial to Mr. Bryant answered: 


I cannot say that I have any particular favor- 
ite, but many of my intimate friends are very 
partial to “Thanatopsis,” which I believe is more 
copied in the anthologies than any other. Some 
persons in whose | oe ye I have confidence 
tell me that “The Past” is the best poem I have 
written and perhaps it is. 


In a communication to a friend Mrs. 
Mary Cowden Clarke said: 

Since I last wrote to you I have had the pleas 
ure of perusing a volume of Bryant’s collected 
poems. I was struck with his purity of taste, 
his genuine adoration of nature, and his peculiar 
reveling in the breezy air. This love of the 
open, fresh winds of Heaven imparts an especial 
vigor and freshness to the style of his poetry. 
Above all in the book I most particularly admire 
and take to my heart of hearts the one entitled 
a “Forest Hymn.” Another called “The Even- 
ing Wind,” is also most delicious in its union of 
sympathy with imagination. 


On Mr. Bryant’s eightieth birthday he 
received a congratulatory letter with thou- 
sands of signatures, sent from every State 
of his native land, followed soon after by 
the presentation in Chickering Hall, New 
York, in the presence of a large and ap- 
preciative audience, of a gigantic and su- 
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perb silver vase, the gift of many hundred 
admirers in various portions of the coun- 
try. This valuable and exquisite specimen 
of American silver work is to be seen in 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Stand- 
ing before it the spectator may fitly recall 
those noble lines by Keats upon a Grecian 
um: 


When old age shall this generation waste 

Thou shalt remain, in midst of other woe 

Than ours, a friend to men: to whom thou 
sayest, 

Beauty is truth, truth beauty: that is all 

Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 

The “Centennial Ode,” written by 
Bryant for the opening of the Interna- 
tional Exposition at Philadelphia, is 
worthy of the great fame of its author. 
‘The Flood of Years,” another of his later 
compositions and one of his noblest, elic- 
ited from a foreign critic the following 
appreciation : 

The venerable American poet, who was born 
before Keats, and who has seen so many tides 
of influence sweep over the literature of his 
own country and of England, presents us here 
with a short but very noble and characteristic 
poem, which carries a singular weight with it as 
embodying the reflection of a very old man of 
genius on the mutability of all things and the 
hurrying tide of years that cover the past as 
with a flood of waters. In a vein that reminds 
us of “Thanatopsis,” the grand symphonic blank 
verse of which was published no less than sixty- 
one years ago, Mr. Bryant reviews the mortal 
life of man as the ridge of a wave ever hurrying 
to oblivion the forms that appear on its surface 
tor a moment. 


In this worthy companion to “Thana- 
topsis,”” written in his eighty-second year, 
the poet strikes the old familiar keynote 
that he took so successfully in his greatest 
production in 1812, in “The Ages” in 
1821, and again in “Among the Trees” in 
1874. 

During his long career Bryant delivered 
many eloquent discourses on distinguished 
contemporaries. Beginning with a eulogy 
of his artist friend, Cole, who died in 1848, 
he followed with well-considered tributes 
to the memory of Cooper, Irving, Halleck 
and Verplanck. and participated in the 
dedication in the Central Park of the 
Morse, Scott, Shakespeare and Fitz- 
Greene Halleck statues. His addresses on 
these and other occasions were models of 
appreciation and felicity of expression. 
His last public appearance was at the 
Central Park, on the 29th of May, 1878, 
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when a bronze bust of Mazzini was un- 
veiled. After delivering an oration which 
was remarkable for its eloquence, the poet 
Stoddard writes: 


Mr. Bryant accompanied General James Grant 
Wilson, an intimate friend of many years stand- 
ing to his residence, No. 15 East Seventy-fourth 
street. General Wilson reached the door with 
Bryant leaning on his arm, he took a step for- 
ward in the vestibule to open the inner door, 
and while his back was turned the venerable 
poet fell, overcome with sudden faintness, his 
head striking on the stone platform of the front 
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steps. It was his death blow, for, though he re- 
covered his consciousness sufficiently to con- 
verse a little, and was able to drive to his own 
house with General Wilson, his fate was sealed. 
He lingered until the morning of June twelfth. 
Two days later all that was mortal of him was 
buried at Roslyn, Long Island, by the side of 
Mrs. Bryant, who died July 27, 1865. 


27, 
The day after the death of Mr. Bryant 
the writer was taken up to the little front 
chamber of his New York home, in which 
the poet lay, and, the covering being re- 
moved, saw his countenance 
All cold and all serene. 

Never shall I forget the beauty of that 
wondrously beautiful face, almost buried 
in silvery hair, and so marble-like in the 
sleep of death. As Washington Irving 
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said of the old sexton who crept into the 
vault above where Shakespeare was en- 
tombed, and beheld the ashes of ages, “It 
was something to have seen the dust of 
Bryant.” Assuredly no sculptor ever 
modeled a more majestic image of repose. 
It was indeed a glorious day, and the 
daisies were dancing and glimmering over 
the fields as the poet’s family, a few inti- 
mate friends, and the villagers saw the 
venerable poet laid in his last resting place 
after a few words fitly spoken by his pas- 
tor, and beheld the coffin buried under 
roses and other June flowers by a group 
of country children who circled arouna 
Bryant’s grave singing a simple and ap- 
propriate hymn. ‘This act completed, we 
left the aged minstrel amid the melody 
dearest of all to him in life—the music of 
the gentle breezes murmuring through the 
tree tops, from whence came also the songs 
of many summer birds. 

Six years later the name of one of the 
small pleasure grounds of the metropolis 
was changed to Bryant Park, where may 
now be seen the grandest marble building 
ever erected for a public library. On the 
west side of the edifice a niche was pte- 
pared for a bronze statue of the poet, 
which was placed there with appropriate 
ceremonies in the autumn of 1911. In the 
Museum of Art may be seen an admirable 
bronze bust of Bryant of heroic size, exe- 
cuted from life by the late Launt Thomp- 
son. Among the many portraits of the 
poet he preferred Durand’s and Inman’s, 
but these were supplanted in his estima- 
tion by photographs of later days, from 
one of which was copied the picture with 
the full patriarchal beard, taken in 1873 
by Sarony, which accompanies this arti- 
cle. Bryant, it may be added, like Dana, 
Halleck, Holmes and lowell, was slight in 


figure, and below the average height of 
men; Longfellow and Simms above it, 
while Whittier was the tallest of promi- 
nent American poets, with the single ex- 
ception of Bayard Taylor, who was but an 
inch under the height of his six-feet-three 
English friend, Thackeray. 

Perhaps in conclusion I may be per- 
mitted to add that a few summers ago I 
made a pilgrimage to Cummington to see 
the Bryant homestead. It is not the house 
in which he was born, but it was the home 
of his boyhood and one of his summer 
homes in later years. The little stream 
which inspired, “The Rivulet,” among his 
most charming poems, of which he pre- 
sented the writer with a manuscript copy, 
still flows past the house as it did four- 
score and ten years ago when he wrote : 


And I shall sleep-—and on thy side, 

As ages after ages glide, 

Children their early sports shall try 
And pass to hoary age and die. 

Sut thou unchanged from year to year, 
Gaily shall play and glitter here; 

Amid young flowers and tender grass 
Thy endless infancy shall pass, 

And singing down thy narrow glen 
Shall mock the fading race of men.* 


West of the homestead is the ancient 
unchanged grove where the college stu- 
dent of seventeen wrote “Thanatopsis.” 
Of this poem Samuel Rogers said to Irving 
when the latter breakfasted with him for 
the last time: “Tell Bryant that his 
“Thanatopsis” is the best poem yet pro- 
duced in the New World, and say to Hal- 
leck that “Marco Bozzaris” is the finest 
lyric written in our time. It is superior 
to anything that we can do at present on 
our side of the Atlantic.” 


*Bryant translated from the Spanish another 
poem entitled “The Rivulet.” 








Art and Enthusiasm 
As Exemplified by the Kennedys 


By Montrose J. Moses 


Author of ‘‘American Dramatists ”’ 


‘ 


EAL art tran- 
scends national- 
ity, though often 
aggravated into 
being by it. Yet 
neither culture 
nor conviction is 
able to override 
those local 
marks that brand 
aman with fam- 
ily inheritance and with racial character- 
istics. The world has drawn nearer to- 
gether by means of those much-despised 
material improvements which the pessimist 
deplores as the domination of materialism, 
when, in reality, the improvements only 
serve to make closer certain community of 
interests and certain tendencies in thought. 

There are world movements and world 
thoughts; these are taken up by different 
types of mind, and they receive interpre- 
tation according to the individuality of the 
person coming in contact with them. ‘The 
personality responds in different manner ; 
and so we have the personal equation in 
art or literature. Only the rarest mind 
may remain confidently in the belief that 
he is in a receptive state to sense the spirit 
of the age. Ibsen was such a man, for he 
refused to be shackled by the thoughts of 
others; Tolstoy was such a man—and all 
those whose private convictions were ut- 
tered with such force and understanding 
as to be accepted by the world as reforms. 
I.xact knowledge is not necessary for 
leadership in any art: Ibsen’s theory of 
heredity was wholly unscientific; Maeter- 
linck’s estimate of the social status of the 
hee was distorted. But they have all filled 
the air with new vistas of living and have 
builded much better than their facts. 

lew of our dramatists have any feeling 
of this; few of our actors are even dimly 
conscious of the existence of the universal 
outlook that includes the sense of universal 
thought. The significance of peace confer- 
ences is no more to them than what a 








mere assemblage of representatives at the 
liague stands for. ‘They cannot follow 
any movement beyond or even within the 
symbol which pictures it. Either we must 
reinterpret our symbols or else be rid of 
them altogether. 

‘To any one who has read or seen The 
Servant in the House and The Winter 
Feast, to any one who knows Charles 
kann Kennedy from whom these plays 
are evolved, it will be realized that he is 
the sole producing playwright in America 
at present who is in the world movement 
so firmly grounded that he would not sell 
his mess of porridge for a farthing. It is 
true that his social and economic beliefs 
were brought from England to America 
for application ; it is true that his spiritual 
convictions were born of the High Church 
with all its ritual; and furthermore it is 
true that his wits were first sharpened in 
the atmosphere that fed Shaw and Wells 
and Chesterton. Yet, none the less, Mr. 
Kennedy has a deeper knowledge of the 
human product on our soil than many of 
our smaller dramatists. 

More than once has it been emphasized 
that America is most in need of conviction, 
in every quarter where personality gives 
utterance. It is in his absolute conviction 
that Mr. Kennedy has been a force and 
will be an even more beneficial force to 
America. ‘This conviction carried him 
through the years, beginning when thir- 
teen as a telegraph clerk, and gave him 
sufficient faith to write The Servant in the 
House in the unswerving belief that it 
would be accepted by the majority who 
could at least feel the humanity in it, if 
they did not see in it those currents cre- 
ated by modern thought. 

And it is just in this respect that Mr. 
Kennedy's wife, Edith Wynne Matthison, 
impresses one; she is a recreator of sym- 
hols made stereotyped by the average 
clever player; she has far vision and con- 
viction. It was these qualities in her that 
carried Everyman to success, and_ that 
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made he Piper a new creation, much 
deeper than Josephine lreston Peabody 
conceived him. Both Mr. and Mrs. Ken- 
nedy are workers in large fields; they are 
individual in their techniques; they are 
progressive in their ideas. 

| have been asked by THE Book News 
MONTHLY to give certain impressions of 
these two, whose home life is fit incentive 
for the best they send forth to the public 
as created art. Lut | fear I could no more 
interview such people than sketch here 
the full outlines of their many interesting 
pliases. At best, interviews are merely 
perfunctory, and were I asked for some 
guide to an estimate of Charles Rann 
Kennedy, I should turn to The Servant in 
the House and point to certain sentiments 
expressed by Bob and Manson. ‘Then I 
should turn to a picture of him, defined 
by the long hair, the boyish profile, and 
the pipe hardly ever absent from his 
mouth. Then, were I told that he moves 
down the street with long, swinging 
strides, carrying a cane, I should be able 
to recognize him wherever he might be. 

But there is more than that to the out- 
ward man—an enthusiasm finding expres- 
sion in vigorous talk, expressive, in broad 
terms, of the finest appreciation. I say 
broad, for Charles Rann Kennedy does not 
hesitate to call a spade a spade—and what 
some consider as a set naiveté in the man 
is firm conviction, unaffected and true. As 
a talker, he has something to say, and he 
brings to bear upon every sybject a full 
understanding oi the essential causes and 
effects. He has the critical spirit, but his 
enthusiasm prevents him from exercising 
it rigorously, because he is very prone to 
take the will for the deed. Yet, deep down 
in his heart he is fully aware of the sin 
of mediocrity. 

At one time Mr. Kennedy bethought 
him to take orders in the Church; this left 
him with a profound knowledge of the 
Bible and of philosophy. He comes of a 
long line of Greek scholars; the conse- 
quence is, he reads the New Testament 
and Sophocles in the original. Yet Mr. 
Kennedy is not a university man; his stud- 
ies were largely done over a telegraph 
keyboard. I have seen his schedule of 
work outlined for himself; being night 
clerk, the early morning hours were often 
free for his reading. 
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Mr. Kennedy's interests are broad; he 
plays the piano with excellent technique, 
and his interpretations are full of delicacy 
and rich values. He can draw and paint; 
near his writing table at the present mo- 
ment is a complete model for the scene of 
The Idol Breaker, his next long play. 
This model indicates his mechanical inven- 
tiveness; every article was fashioned by 
him—from a forge to the blossoming flow- 
ers in pots. He went about constructing 
this with the enthusiasm of a boy, but 
behind every detail he had a reason, born 
of the characterizations he has in mind. 
There is nothing haphazard about such a 
man. 

As an actor Mr. Kennedy went through 
many years of experience, earning a mere 
pittance, but bringing to Mr. Greet’s com- 
pany an understanding of Shakespeare 
that was invaluable. He left the field with 
a full realization of the fundamentals in 
dramatic art, and no stage director has a 
keener sense of the theater than he. I 
saw him rehearse his first company in 
The Servant in the House, and his grasp 
was unmistakable. His own acting could 
scarcely be called inspirational, but he has 
undoubtedly been an inspiration to the 
actor. It is more than probable that a cer- 
tain amount of self-consciousness proved 
a handicap to Mr. Kennedy on the stage. 
for in his reading this entirely disappears 
in the enthusiasm with which he illumi- 
nates the text with new and subtle shades 
of meaning. 

And here is where he is, after a fashion, 
an idol breaker, for he has taken the Bible 
and dramatized it. raising it from its 
anemic plane to its plane of proper vitality. 
[ have seen congregations sit aghast as 
Mr. Kennedy has read them chapter after 
chapter of the Book they all thought they 
knew. ‘The Bible has been distorted by 
the ecclesiastical tone; the Christ of the 
New Testament has been changed into the 
feminine Christ of art and the Church. 
But Mr. Kennedy reads with the enthusi- 
asm of a full-blooded man, and he brings 
back to his hearers the whole value of 
religious inspiration. .\nd as he reads he 
often commentates in terms of modern 
life, thus recreating as Masefield did in 
Pompey the Great, the democratic tenden- 
cies of the past. He also has the power of 
revitalizing the symbol, a power excellently 
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illustrated in a play to be published this 
year—a motive as modern as the most 
modern thought, yet as old as the ages. 

Such type of enthusiasm has an amount 
of aggressiveness about it, but Mr. Ken- 
nedy is a reasonable fighter, believing in 
reform that comes through proper organi- 
zation, and in change that is the outcome 
of evolution. He is an upholder of free- 
dom—but his freedom is attained only 
after years of service, only after the dis- 
cipline of slavery. Hence, his enthusiasm, 
in its higher aspects, is subservient to wis- 
dom. He is a man of big proportions, 
physically and spiritually, upon whom 
there descends a gentleness as graceful as 
the tenderness of Mary in The Servant in 
the House. He is often vehement in ex- 
pression, but it is the vehemence of intel- 
lectual irritation, of spiritual disgust; he 
does not hate for the sake of hating. And 
the ethics of his two published plays would 
show him no believer in shams or in lies. 

lt seems trite to call Mr. Kennedy an 
intellectual anarchist ; it seems inadequate 
to designate him simply as a Socialist. 
Yet he is a little of both. There is some- 
thing of the Viking, the Hebrew and the 
Christian about him. He is essentially in 
sympathy with everything that is not stag- 
nant and that does not result in decay or 
in death to the body or soul. In company, 
he is adaptable in all things save those that 
pertain to the intellect ; here he brings con- 
versation to the point where he dominates. 
If he challenges he is ready to listen and 
to argue; if an idea strikes him, he must 
follow it to its logical conclusion. For in 
writing a play, his characters live in the 
household, and are talked of as though 
their very presence were tangible. Mr. 
‘Kennedy’s symbols are understandable, 
because they are built upon human struc- 
ture. 

[ have seen the author of The Servant 
in the House on a ladder painting Greek 
inscriptions in his study; he has done it 
with enthusiasm. I have seen him play 
charades with the enthusiasm of a boy. 
His love for the sea is great; his love for 
nature greater ; his reverence for mankind 
greater still. He is never on guard, and 
one may approach him as a friend without 
knowing him. If he enter a shop he is 
most likely to know the history of the clerk 
who waits upon him before he leaves; if 
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he passes a peanut-stand he is most likely 
to shower some words of Greek to the 
vendor, unused to classic accents. I men- 
tion tiiese points about him to show the 
absolute companionableness of the man 
among friends. He is no bookman in the 
dry-as-dust fashion. His library is vital- 
ized by the very fact that few of his books 
are not in use. 

Of course such a man has his limita- 
tions, but they are limitations in big direc- 
tions. He is liable to tire some by reason 
of the demand he makes upon their atten- 
tion ; he is liable to give of himself heavily 
in directions where his critical judgment 
would tell him that it were useless; he is 
liable to overwhelm his arguments with 
widely related topics. Here is where his 
intellectual enthusiasm were best held in 
check. And that irritation I have spoken 
of brings discomfort to himself. He 
burns it out alone in his study. I have 
seen him seated before pictures of battle- 
ships, cursing the nations that handicapped 
the movement of peace; I have known of 
his own self-flagellation after reading the 
life of Tolstoy, because like Tolstoy he 
was not nearer the saint than the man. 
Mr. Kennedy is not passively in the world- 
movement. 

I mention these incidents because I do 
not wish to be understood to mean that 
enthusiasm in art is a wild sort of inspira- 
tional frenzy such as people popularly 
conceive it to be. Mr. Kennedy claims that 
he works by the light of God, but it is a 
light that burns through understanding. If 
it comes suddenly there has been travail to 
set it free. There is nothing like art to 
demand everything of one, and the true 
artist is he who conserves rather than he 
who gives to overflowing. Fundamentally, 
life is simple, and truth will be made mani- 
fest in some thought a child might under- 
stand. 

Hence, the enthusiasm of the Kennedys 
is not heedless, it is not extravagant. One 
who has seen Miss Matthison as Every- 
nian, who has heard her read, or who has 
talked with her about the theater, will 
realize a calmness of enthusiasm that indi- 
cates a desire well-thought-out, a pleasure 
well defined, and a conviction reached 
through slow reasoning, and through wise 
judgment. She is a creator of parts—not 
an actress in the theater sense. .She is a 
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seeker after the cssential meaning, not 
after the five points of the star. Since the 
days when Mr. Greet claimed certain 
leaves from her laurels, Miss Matthison’s 
enthusiasm has found expression in a cer- 
tain spiritual exultation. She, too, has 
passed through stages of self-criticism 
wherein she has measured her work by 
standards a critic would scarce deem it 
feasible to use. 

She began as a chorus girl in Minnie 
Palmer's company in 1896; she is now one 
ot the foremost actresses in England and 
America. 1 say this even though [| con- 
tend that she is an interpreter of special 
roles such as Electra, or Hveryman or 
Beatrice or The Piper. In her comedy she 
is much happier as Rosalind or Viola than 
as Mistress Ford. And her tragedy, filled 
with the fire of the true tragic spirit, is 
sometimes overrich, and sometimes glows 
with too insistent a red flame. But we 
get from no other on the American stage 
to-day an art so totally the product of deep 
insight and understanding. 

\nd that is because | do not think we 
can ever separate art and enthusiasm from 
lite and enthusiasm. If you examine the 
mere facts of Miss Matthison’s life, 
marked at significant moments by her ap- 
pearance as Everyman in 1902, by her sup- 
port of Henry Irving in 1904-5, by her 
work at the Court Theater in 1905-6, and 
at the New Theater in 1910-11, we have 
only the outward expression of what has 
come through unswerving devotion to the 
best in life. 

Hence, we obtain in Miss Matthison’s 
stage work the highest manifestations of 
art—an art nearest to the highest in life. 
I say this in no uncritical sense, and maybe 
those who do not know the Kennedys 


might say it differently. but seeing her 
in letters filled with surety, judging her in 
conversation fraught with modesty and 
sympathy, watching her among people who 
only half understand because they half see, 
[ reach the conclusion that Miss Matthi- 
son’s art is product of the woman as well 
as of the artist. It is her outlook upon 
life that enriches her outlook upon ari. 

I take the Kennedys as a tangible exam- 
ple of art and enthusiasm. One can only 
afford to be enthusiastic in self-expression 
when one has been so trained as to rise 
above convention in order to conform to 
higher law. I have said elsewhere that 
the true essence of comedy only comes 
after drinking deep of the waters of trag- 
edy. And so it is with enthusiasm in art. 
One may be in the world movement with- 
out ever moving. [But in order to go with 
the current, to go to the greatest depth 
and to rise to the highest height, one has 
to have understanding of the functions of 
the art one pretends to wield. That is 
where the Kennedys are. Both in our 
drama and on our stage we need enthusi- 
asm, we need conviction, we need the in- 
terpretation of old symbols. But we will 
have to work for it in the highest way— 
the way that will transcend nationality. 
Mr. Kennedy is becoming an American 
citizen; this is not so much, I believe, to 
escape being English, as to free himself 
of the limitations of an empire. I do not 
believe he could ever really be an Ameri- 
can, but the shifting of his political 
responsibility will give him opportunity 
to adjust himself in the light of universal 
movements. That is what a democracy 
should consider. Our dramatists and our 
actors need to be educated in this light. 














They Who Have Now Written “Finis” 


A Necrology of 1911 in the Field of Letters 


By Warwick James Price 


© many well- 
known and long- 
known _ people 
continue to die,” 
wrote a promi- 
nent American 
editor the other 
day, “that it is 
wonderful the 
= world is able to 

maintain its 





VA 


identity. But it has been going on for 
some time.” The words, however cold 
and cynical at first sight, will be found 





both comforting and true—and yet the 
sense of personal loss, the realization of 
“the might-have-been which now can 
never be,” the continued consciousness of 
those telling vacancies in the ranks, these 
things remain for a time. In some such 
thought as this, looking back across the 
months that have measured out this clos- 
ing year, one recalls with regret the names 
of many who labored in the broad fields 


_ of the world’s letters, and who now have 


laid by their pens forever. In a day when 
there is less an end to the making of many 
books than even the Preacher so much as 
dreamed of, it is scarcely possible to 
chronicle completely the passing of all 
who have written, but the roster of such 
as were reasonably well-known includes, 
for I1gTI, some seventy-seven names. 
January brought word of the deaths of 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, Sir Fran- 
cis Galton, and Charles Wentworth Dilke, 
as well as of the tragic end of David 
Graham Phillips, one of the most promis- 
ing of younger American novelists, whose 
later work had been not only interestingly 
original, but had come to detach itself 
from the most of current writing, giving 
every promise of strong individuality, and 
this made it the more to be regretted that 
an assassin’s bullet should have set a period 
to his ambitions and achievements at the 
early age of forty-three. At the other end 
of Time’s ladder, Sir Francis Galton, at 
eighty-nine, may be said to have com- 
pleted the splendid work of his busy life. 


With the exception of .\lfred Russell Wal- 
lace, the last survivor of that generation 
of scientific men which embraced Darwin 
and Huxley and Spencer, not only had he 
aided immensely to advance scientific 
activity among all English-speaking peo- 
ples, but also, through his rare gifts of 
expression, had popularized _ scientific 
thought. In a close application of the 
word neither his work nor that of Dilke 
was of “popular” appeal, but both had 
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Hiram Corson 


contributed valuably to the progress of 
their time. The authoress of The Gates 
Ajar, on the other hand, enjoyed the 
almost intimate affections of a host of 
readers. The list of her books is a long 
one, and she may truly be said to have 
maintained to the last the same high ethical 
level, even though there had come in later 
years an undue shrillness in the note 
struck. 
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Though these names were first written 
on the twelve-month’s necrology, a half- 
dozen of greater weight were to be set 
there: those of Antonio Fogazzaro, the 
most eminent of Italian novelists, saving 
only Manzoni; Friedrich Spielhagen, who 
ranked with the best of the old school of 
Germany’s story tellers; Hiram Corson, 
scholar and teacher, lecturer and critic, 
whose loss cannot easily be made good, 
and Francis A. March, who stood well in 
the forefront of that movement which has 
brought new force and effect into English 
studies in America’s colleges; Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, to whose high and 
honorable place in our letters the card 
catalogs the country over bear eloquent 
witness in the frayed and thumbed and 
soiled condition of the pasteboards bearing 
the titles of his many writings; and the 
books are as worn and dog-eared as the 
cards. Add to these the well-loved name 
of William Schwenk Gilbert, in whom the 
fine art of nonsense lost an inspired 
leader, and the world a humorist who was 
far more than a mere funmaker. It is not 
too much to write of the author of The 
Bab Ballads and the librettos of Pinafore 
and The Mikado (as Dr. Johnson re- 
marked of Garrick), “His passing has 
eclipsed the gaiety of nations and impov- 
erished the public stock of harmless 
pleasure.” 

Another six, to be ranked, as to-day’s 
values read, not far below this splendid 
half dozen are Katherine Cecil Thurston. 
Myrtle Reed, Alice Morse Earle, George 
Cary Eggleston, Vaughan Kester and 
Henri Houssaye, who, in the months be- 
tween February and September, closed 
for all time their writings. The Irish 
woman first named had become one of the 
most successful of contemporary novel- 
ists, her vogue beginning with The Mas- 
querader of 1904 and being maintained by 
a series of clever stories till she seemed 
to have taken permanent stand among the 
“best sellers.” Mrs. McCullough, too, had 
given the name of Myrtle Reed well-nigh 
world-wide vogue with The Love Letters 
of @ Musician. Vaughan Kester had pro- 
duced a remarkable book, The Prodigal 
Judge, which, in turn, had been trans- 
formed into a striking drama, bringing 
back with fine power the life of the “old 
South” of ante-bellum days. Mr. Eggles- 


ton, as well, wrote in fiction of the terri- 
tory below the “Mason and Dixon Line,” 
though his most important contribution to 
the literature of our day, as it was his last, 
was a history of the war between the 
States, its two volumes forming a valued 
as well as entertaining addition to the 
chronicles and estimates of that titanic 
conflict. Mrs. Earle and M. Houssaye 
devoted their acknowledged talents to 
work of serious sort. To the credit of the 
one are to bet set a score of titles contrib- 
uting worthily to modern appreciation of 
the Colonial period of American life, and 
to the other, the French “Immortal,” 
nearly as many treating of old Greece, 
medieval France and modern art and 
belles lettres. 

In that important section of literature 
which bears the label “History,” the year’s 
necrology has come to include, besides the 
names of Colonel Higginson, Mr. Eggles- 
ton, and the two last cited, Francis Cabot 
Lowell, whose Joan of Arc bears eloquent 
witness to the scholarliness and breadth of 
view of the lawyer-author ; Maurice Flue- 
gel, who had devoted nearly sixty years to 
political and philosophical investigation 
and writing; the Germans, Heinrich von 
Poschinger and Konrad Varrentrapp, both 
authors of note, and the former especially 
well known for his capable life of Bis- 
marck; and the Spaniard Joaquin Costa, 
whose close connection with present-day 
public life in the Iberian peninsula had 
not prevented his adding materially to his 
land’s literary output. 

The entry of yet another six names, 
standing for writing so closely thoughtful 
that it may popularly be dubbed “heavy,” 
comes with Leon Lefebure, the French 
economist; his friend Roger Allon, a 
Parisian judge whose writing had twice 
been crowned by the Academy; the 
American Henry Flanders, to whom is due 
the authoritative Lives of the Chief Jus- 
tices of the United States; Sokolowski, 
the Pole, than whom no other has written 
more charmingly of the art of the Slavonic 
peoples; Sir Richard Holmes, whose 
labors as librarian at Windsor Castle may 
perhaps be thanked for drawing from him 
so much of interest in matter biblio- 
graphic; and, most worth recalling of all, 
Sir Alfred Lyall, who stood in the first 
rank of the century's philosophical essay- 
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ists, though possibly it will be as a thinker, 
rather than as a writer, that he will longest 
be remembered. 

As Professors Corson and March con- 
tributed so steadily and genuinely to what 
is held “pure literature,” so, in lesser and 
yet excellent degree, did such as the Eng- 
lish journalist John Dennis, author of a 
wholly sane and charming Age of Pope; 
Leon Boucher, who, though a Swiss, wrote 
with sound judgment of both English and 
American letters; Phillippe Monnier, a 
Swiss again, who had delved so deeply 
into Italian life that seventeen published 
volumes had not exhausted the supply of 
knowledge from which he drew; the Dante 
“specialist.” Carlo Speranza, who was lec- 
turing upon his chosen theme at Columbia 
College when he died in June, and Dr. 
James A. Harrison, one of the most hon- 
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ored of our Southern authors, for more 
than a dozen years Professor of English 
and the Romance Languages at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 

The best-known name, in such a com- 
memorative chronicle as this, which may 
now be thought of as standing solely for 
poesy is that of Sam Walter Foss, who, 
while always unmistakably himself, sug- 
gested much of the homely wisdom of 
‘Poor Richard” and not a little of the 
glancing wit of Dr. Holmes. He repre- 
sented New England as distinctly as Riley 
yet represents the middle West, and his 
verses are held in. warm remembrance 
because so full of tenderness and the 
“hearty” knowledge of human nature as 
it really is. In a not dissimilar way 
Eugene F. Ware had written his name 
clearly on the roll of our poetry; “Tron- 
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quill’s” signature insured the friendliest 
reception for that which stood above it, 
and so, too, was Auguste Angellier looked 
upon by the peasantry of the Third French 
Republic, though his clear-visioned, albeit 
somewhat tenuous, imaginings had _re- 
ceived little if any recognition on this side 





Henri Houssaye 


of the Atlanuc. With this trio stand Joel 
Benton and William Alexander; the one 
clearly of “the day when yesterday was 
to-day,” yet of real accomplishment, and 
the other, Primate of All Ireland as he 
was, known widely among the chosen few 
who appreciate scholarship wed to fancy 
as the producer of that most pleasing 
volume of quiet verse, Saint Augustine's 
Holiday and Other Poems. 

The mention of Dr. Alexander suggests, 
what has indeed come to be expected, that 
among those members of the clergy of 
whatever communion who have ceased 
from their labors will be found many who 
have added acceptably to the world’s 
book-shelves. Of such have now been 
John Wordsworth, Bishop of Salisbury, 
England, a descendant of the great laure- 
ate, and himself one of the most learned 
of men, who had written of many things 
with invariable charm and interest. The 


late Bishop of Oxford, Francis Paget, was 
another who had not allowed his profes- 
sional duties too much to interfere with 
his personal intellectual capacities, as were, 
again, in this country, Charles Marsh 
Mead, Amory Bradford, and Oscar Penn 
Fitzgerald, each of the two last-named 
having no less than fourteen volumes to 
his credit. In the fold of Catholicism 
similar mention must be accorded to Mon- 
signor Loughlin, Canon Schwab, and Car- 
dinal Francis Moran. 

If in this connection of the church and 
letters the name of Henry C. McCook 
should come to mind, a student of natural 
science will yet be apt to contend that the 
venerable and powerful Presbyterian 
preacher was of too real a service to enty- 
mology to be here referred to in any way 
other than in that alone. Many an ob- 
server of the comings and goings in “the 
little world among the stubble” is unable to 
tell the tale his keen eyes have given him: 
many an historian of the ants and spiders 
is more romancer than serious annalist. 
Dr. McCook united the skill of the one 
with the charm of the other, and one hesi- 
tates to name the writer still living who 
may completely fill the place he has now 
left vacant. 





William S. Gilbert 

















Mrs. Ward and Mrs. Thurston, Mrs. 
Earle and Mrs. McCullough form but a 
half of the year’s loss in letters among 
women writers. In October “Hesba 
Stretton” (Miss Sarah Smith) laid by 
that pen which first had been enlisted by 
Charles Dickens as long ago as 1859, and 
to which thousands of readers owed that 
quaintly pathetic tale of two generations 
past, Jessica’s First Prayer. Early in the 
twelve-month had died Mrs. Elizabeth 
Evans, within a year of four-score-and- 
ten; Mrs. Granville Ellis, who had signed 
“Max Eliot” to many a title-page, and 
Miss Harriet Waters Preston, story 
writer, translator, critic, and one of the 
early contributors to the “Atlantic.” 

The realm of fiction has lost, in addi- 
tion to nine of those above referred to, 
Edwin Asa Dix, parent of Deacon Brad- 
bury and Quincey Baxter; Dr. W. R. A. 
Wilson, Adolf Wilbrandt, the German 
romancer, and those much-to-be-missed 
American humorists, Philip Verrill 
Mighels (he of Bruvver Jim’s Baby 
fame), R. K. Munkittrick, and Charles 
sattell Loomis; the last, in his way, a man 
of distinction because of peculiar quality. 
His work never showed that occasional 
taint of coarseness all too apt to appear in 
such composition. The passing of W. 
Clark Russell takes from the realm of the 
marine story a romancer of first rank; 
The Wreck of the Grosvenor stands elbow 
to elbow with Dana’s Two Years Before 
the Mast and Cooper’s Wing and Wing. 
The death of Howard Pyle is a blow at 
once to letters and to art, for he had writ- 
ten as charmingly and successfully as he 
had painted, which is saying much. 

Munkittrick, a quondam “Judge” editor, 
and Loomis, who contributed so freely to 
the periodic press of a country where that 
press spells its name l-e-g-i-o-n, call up a 
half-score journalists whose last “Good- 
Night’’ has come over the wires since I9II 
arrived, and who were fittingly known to 
a more permanent field of literary effort. 
William E. Curtis brought to his “copy” 
vigor and vivacity, and few men have 
turned out as much as he. Edward 
Dicey, the Londoner, produced less in 
quantity though in the quality of his work 
he ranked high, as did Sir Percy Bunting, 
editor of “The Contemporary Review.” 
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Moberley Bell, Managing Director of the 
famous old “Thunderer” since 1908, was 
the author of a trio of valuable books on 
Egypt, and both Mowbray Morris and 
Franklin Fyles so broadened their daily 





William E. Curtis 


+. 


dramatic columns, for the London “Times” 
and the New York “Sun” respectively, as 
to be now held permanent and authorita- 
tive contributors to theatric annals. Joseph 
Pulitzer held a really unique as well as 
important place in journalistic history ; 
Curtis Guild, Sr., founder and editor of 
Boston’s “Commercial Bulletin,” had pub- 
lished five volumes of travel and verse; 
and James Mortimer, rather widely 
known as a close friend of Napoleon III 
and Eugenie, was a playright and novelist 
of no slight achievement; his “Gloriana” 
ran a hundred nights at London’s “Hay- 
market.” And to these France adds the 
name of Henri Durand-Morimbeau, who, 
as ‘Henri des Houx,” was known to half 
the out-o’-doors tovers the continent over. 

There are ever certain names to be 
appended to any summary such as this of 
those who, to borrow a convenient phrase 
from the advertising world, stood “near” 
literature. Owen Kildare might be cited 
as one of these, the picturesque“ Bowery 
Kipling,” and Guilbert Guinnard, “the 
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backstairs novelist’ of Paris, as another, 
each all-too-soon to be forgotten, one may 
safely predict, yet each of no mean influ- 
ence in his day and generation; it was the 
latter who kept hundreds of thousands of 
middle-class folk in a state of tense excite- 
ment from week to week, as to how things 
were going to come along in the next in- 
stallment of the French “penny dreadfuls.” 
On a wholly different angle of approach 
mention should be made here of such pub- 
lishers as Karl Baedeker, son of the 
founder of the world-famous German 
house; and Henry Bohn, eldest son and 
long-time partner of the Englishman who 
started the series of translations and text- 
books which will ever bear his name; and 
George Rees, of late years a St. Joseph, 
Missouri, merchant, who, as a newspaper 
proprietor and printer at Keokuk, Iowa, 
once upon a time first set to types the 
writings of Samuel Clemens. If there are 


those who say Johann Schleger has no 
right among the company here chronicled 
—that the inventor of “Volapuk” was in 
no sense a “literary man’—none will hesi- 
tate to grant mention to Dr. Joseph Bell, 
of Edinburgh, whose interest in criminol- 
ogy and skill in the “academic” unravel- 
ing of crime suggested to Conan Doyle the 
immortal Holines. 

The statistician who runs through the 
facts and figures connected with the men 
and women here listed so briefly, will find 
added proof of that old contention that 
the calling of letters is conducive to length 
of years. Eight of this seventy-two 
had passed the Biblical three-score-and- 
ten. With Mrs, Thurston, scarce in her 
thirties, as youngest, and Sir Francis 
Galton, within a month or so of ninety, 
at the other end of the roster, the average 
age at death fell but a little short of sixty- 
seven years. 





Dreams 
By Julia Hall Bartholomew 


HAT has become of the beautiful dreams 
That flitted, like butterflies, through the mind, 


The castles in air, 


The visions so fair, 


The bright rainbow-end that we failed to find? 


Deep in the heart dwell the beautiful dreams 
That never can die while the soul shall last ; 


They ever remain, 


Through joy and through pain; 
A part of real life when the struggle is past. 
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Anna Katharine Green 


A new portrait of the author of Initials Only 
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In the World of Letters 


Richard Washburn Child 
Author of The Man in the Shadow 
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Samuel Hopkins Adams 
* AMUEL HOP- 
KINS ADAMS, 
known to read- 
ers the country 
over by his stir- 
ring magazine 
articles against 
fake patent 
medicines and 
his writings 
upon —_ tubercu- 
losis, typhoid fever, and preventable dis- 
ease, by his novel, The Mystery, written in 
collaboration with Stewart Edward White, 
and by his tale, The Flying Death, has 
now added to his reputation by the publi- 
cation of a new novel, Average Jones. 
Mr. Adams was born in 1871, gradu- 
Mr. Adams was born in 1871, was grad- 
uated from Hamilton College at twenty 





his senior year, in addition to playing right 
tackle on the football team, launched im- 
mediately into newspaper work, and nine 
years later became managing editor of the 
McClure Magazine Syndicate. He then 
became literary adviser to McClure, Phil- 
lips and Company, and while doing short 
stories and an occasional magazine article 
he became interested in public health as a 
subject for investigation and writing. His 
articles in “McClure’s” and “Collier’s,” 
later republished by the American Medical 
Association, got the credit on the floor 
of Congress for giving the necessary boost 
to the passage of the pure food laws. 
His books have been very popular. The 
Mystery has been published in England 
and Germany, and is now being translated 
into French. The Flying Death was ex- 
tremely well received by the reading pub- 
lic. And now comes Average Jones, a 
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refreshingly original detective story, gay, 
brisk and fascinating, to delight its thou- 
sands. 





Kathleen Norris 


Author of Mother 


The Author of Freckles 


Mrs. Gene Stratton-Porter, author and 
illustrator, was born on a farm in Wabash 





Arnold Bennett 
Mr. Bennett recently visited America and will 
write his impressions of it 
By permission of Geerge H. Doran Company 
Copyright by Pirie MacDonald 


County, Indiana, in 1868. She was for 
two years editor of the camera depart- 
ment of “Recreation”; two years on the 
natural history staff of “Outing” ; and four 
years specialist in natural history photog- 
raphy on “Photographic Times Annual 
Almanac.” She is the author of the fol- 
lowing books: 

The Song of the Cardinal, 1902; 
Freckles, 1904; What I Have Done with 
Birds, 1907; At the Foot of the Rainbow, 
1908; 4 Girl of the Limberlost, 1909; 
Birds of the Bible, 1909; The Harvester, 
1911; Music of the Wild, 1911. 

Her home is in Geneva, Indiana. 


Mary Caroline Crawford 

No woman has supplied more or better 
books, dealing with the social history of 
Boston, than Mary Caroline Crawford. 





George Moore 


The Irish novelist, who will soon have a new book 


Here is a painstaking author who has 
taken the city of her birth and made a 
most complete study of its history from 
its earliest days. St. Botolph’s Town, 
Old Boston Days and Ways and Romantic 
Days in Old Boston were rich in informa- 
tion involving her own sex, the absence of 
which makes many of the books of her 
predecessors now appear so dull. 

















More recently Miss Crawford has been 
especially interested in the study of per- 
sonalities, with the result that her new 
book is a delightfully readable one on 
Goethe and His Woman Friends. ‘To 
secure the material necessary, Miss Craw- 
ford made a trip to Germany, where she 
collected the majority of the hundred pic- 
tures with which the book is illustrated. 





Marthe Troly-Curtin 


Author of Phrynette 


Miss Crawford is a woman of many 
and varied interests. Since leaving Rad- 
cliffe College, she has been closely asso- 
ciated with the literary life of boston, 
and active in most movements along the 
lines of humanitarian progress. .\s secre- 
tary of the famous “Ford Hall” lectures, 
she is well acquainted with the popularly 
agitated subjects, which gives her a 
breadth of outlook and a sense of values 
easily discernible in her books. 


Mary Imlay Taylor 

Mary Imlay Taylor, author (with Mar- 
tin Sabine) of The Lotus Lantern, 1s one 
of those “predestined” authors whose fin- 
gers instinctively reach for a pencil. Born 
in Washington, D. C., she was educated 
entirely at home, under private tutors, and 
at a very early age began to write both 
poetry and prose, to the great entertain- 
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ment of her family. Her favorite studies 
were history and literature, and her first 
writings were naturally historical ro- 
mances. On the Red Staircase, The Car- 
dinal’s Musketeer, The Cobbler of Nimes, 
Anne Scarlett, Little Mistress of Good 
Hope, The Rebellion of the Princess and 
My Lady Clancarty were all of this type. 
Then modern life made an appeal to her 
literary tastes, and The Reaping, The Im- 
personator and Caleb Trench are all stories 
with American settings. 

The Lotus Lantern is a tender, moving 
story of Japan, written with all the charm 
of Miss Taylor’s polished style, and with 
a complete knowledge of foreign life and 
atmosphere. The story has for its back- 
ground the British Embassy at Tokyo, and 
concerns the love story of a sweet and 
pure little geisha girl, Ume San. 

Martin Sabine, Miss ‘Taylor’s collabora- 
tor, is the son of an English naval officer, 
and has only recently come to America, 
where he is interested in theatrical mat- 
ters. 


The Next Laurate 

There is a foolish saying to the effect 
that “every knock is a boost.” One would 
npt ordinarily associate such a remark 
wth Alfred Noyes, who, now that Sher- 
wood, his poem play of Robin Hood's 





Rosamond Napier 


Author of The Faithful Failure and Letters to Patty 
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merry men, has been published, has made 
good his admirers’ declaration that he is 
a genuine major poet. But somehow the 
remark slips into one’s mind apropos of 
the several persons who have lately de- 
clared that Noyes is “too conservative a 
poet to be the next poet laureate of Eng- 
land.” A “knock” is this—and a “boost” 
in its naive evidence that every one who 
talks of such things takes it for granted 
that Noyes is the man who will be most 
seriously considered as the next laureate. 





Robert Hichens 


From a new portrait 


Robert Hichens in America 


Mr. Robert Hichens has returned to 
England after a month in New York City, 
which he still likes. During all his stay he 
found exhilaration in the nearly smokeless 
atmosphere, though he is so little a lover 
of cities that his ideal of a home for a 
writer is a villa on the shore of Lake 
Como, where “there isn’t a sound, except 
the soft passing of the boats.” In such a 
villa, he says, he wrote much of his latest 
book, The Fruitful Vine, which has Italy 
for a background. As for London, it is 
so depressing that he never goes there if 
he can avoid it, and during the past year 
he has spent less than a fortnight there. 
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New York, even after a month of it, 
keeps him in good condition, he says. But 
he now knows that he was mistaken in his 
first assertion, which roused Philadelphia 
to merriment and Chicago to envy—his 
assertion that New York was astound- 
ingly quiet. Mr. Hichens explains how he 
came to make such a break: 


I reached New York on a Saturday, and 
spent some of Sunday walking about Central 
Park and upper Fifth Avenue. It was so early 
that most of the smart people had not returned 
to town, and the streets were like country lanes. 
Even the automobile horns were quiet—that day. 

But now—after a month—oh, now I know 
that London at its noisiest is no more sonorous 
than New York. Since that fateful Sunday, I 
have heard automobile horns bleat like dying 
seals, I have heard the Sixth Avenue Elevated— 
and the yellow journals. Oh no. I like New 
York. All the people have been charming to 
me. But New York isn’t quiet, 


G. A. Birmingham 


G. A. Birmingham, a writer of Irish 
stories whose advent to America means a 
new force of humor in our literature, lives 
on the sea coast of Ireland, in the parish 
of Connacht, among a people who are 
the same to-day in their speech, their 
manners and their customs as they were 
fifty years ago. To quote his own words: 


In this “leafy peace” is the old and somewhat 
dilapidated rectory in which it has been my lot 
to live. Here, up to the time when my books 
began to be successful, I lived in what I suppose 
I may call considerable poverty. I used to work 
at my first novel in a study in the corner of the 
house while my wife darned stockings, and 
mended children’s clothes. At a certain stage 
of the proceedings we used to cook our supper 
over a turf fire burning on the hearth and reaa 
out such portions of the novel as I had succeeded 
in evolving. Earlier in the day, before my regu- 
lar parish work began, I used to chop up fire 
wood, dig potatoes, pump water, and carry up 
creels of turf on my back, while my wife did 
the housework and minded the babies. At this 
time we were struggling hard to learn the Irish 
(Gaelic) language. Our life became.something 
of a standing joke among our friends. 


His first books made for him a large 
number of friends and a minority of local 
enemies. They were too true to life for 
his neighbors’ liking. At one time his po- 
sition became serious; he was threatened 
with personal violence because of his 
writings. It was even suggested in the 
House of Commons that he ought to be 
afforded special police protection. This 
local anger has now died down and it is 
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Henry A. Shute 
Author of A Country Lawyer 


generally recognized that his satire was 
constructive and has brought good results. 
These early writings show so thorough a 
knowledge of Irish affairs that they are 
still read by statesmen. 

He commenced his career as a novelist 
in 1905, since when every year has 
brought to him a growing public. His 
success is not entirely due to his clever- 
ness nor to his brilliance in the delineation 
of Irish. character, but to the tolerant, 


Francis B. Gummere 


Author of Democracy and Poetry 


buoyant kindness of his outlook on life. 
He has that quality most admired in 
America, the courage always to get up 
smiling and to believe that defeat is im- 
possible. He takes each new day as it 
comes, persuading himself that it is the 
best in the world’s experience. He views 
every happening from the angle of com- 
edy, and yet contrives to be extremely 
wise. His novels are comrade books— 
jesters and laughing philosophers in one. 








Two New Fairy Operas 
By Joseph M. Rogers 


WO new operas 
have been pro- 
duced in this 
country during 
the present sea- 
son, and_ both 
are founded on 
fairy-tales. Of 
these “Cendril- 
lon” is a French 
production and 
the other, “Lobetanz,” is from Germany. 
It is a remarkable fact that Germany has 
brought forth in thirty years only three 
operas of importance, not counting the 
vagaries of Richard Strauss, and all of 
these are based on fairy-tales or folk-lore. 
It is just about thirty years since the death 
of Richard Wagner. Those who wor- 
shipped at the shrine of Bayreuth took 





some comfort out of the reflection that the 
dead master had founded a great school 
of operatic composition which would pro- 
duce many works of the first importance. 
The results have not justified the hopes of 
the \Wagnerians, since, as already stated, 
every work produced has been of a rather 
juvenile character. Humperdinck’s music 
is, as a rule, elevated in style and includes 
a good deal of thematic treatment. But 
Ludwig Thuille’s “Lobetanz” is frankly a 
fairy-story, with music intended to please 
the ear alone. It requires a very long 
drawing of the bow to find much that is 
reminiscent of the new school of music in 
this work. There are those who find 
some symbolism from the profound depths 
of the Wagner font, but that is as may be: 
one can generally find anything of this 





Scene From ‘ Lobetanz’ 
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sort anywhere if one has a_ sufficiently 
vivid imagination and the willing mind. 

“Lobetanz” is the story of a strolling 
fiddler who, by his music, revives a 
Princess who was apparently dying. ‘The 
King looks upon this as wizardry and 
orders the stroller arrested, but Lobetanz 
makes good his escape only to meet his 
Princess once more in a forest. Here 
the inevitable love duet takes place, but the 
angry father arrives and orders Lobetanz 
to the gallows, but the latter is saved be- 
cause he manages to cure the maiden with 
a song. ‘The inevitable wedding takes 
place 

This is not very strenuous meat for 
mature minds, nor is the music much be- 
yond what the theme suggests. The first 
act is the best, for here there is free com- 
position of festival music. The second act 
is notable mainly for some forest music, 
while the last, which begins with rather 
better music than one might expect, sud- 
denly closes with a waltz of the Viennese 
variety. This close is a decided fall to the 
plane of modern comic opera. Neverthe- 
less the production is one which has 
aroused a good deal of interest and makes 
a pleasing feature in a repertoire that nat- 
urally contains much that is rather heavy. 
It may be noted that in the original opera 
there was much dialog. This has been 
condensed and changed to recitative to add 
a little more dignity to the production. 

Massenet’s opera on the familiar theme 
of Cinderella and the Glass Slipper is con- 
siderably more pretentious, but no more 
satisfying to the seeker after serious 
music-drama, no matter what the style of 
musical investiture. Into this work Mas- 
senet has put all his poetry, and while 
the theme does not admit of a very wide 
range of composition, he has employed no 
little melodic invention. Naturally most 
of the music is a little thin, as befits a 
fairy-tale. It is always light and graceful, 
usually melodious, with occasional use of 
thematic material, while dances take up 
a good share of the score. The opera is 
really a spectacle, a sort of glorified 
Christmas entertainment, such as we used 
to have in the days when these were an 
institution. The story is that of the fairy- 
tale, with slight elaborations to fill out the 
picture and the introduction ofan extra 
act representing a dream of the Prince in 
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which he meets Cinderella in the woods 
and in a fairyland where their love is 
plighted. This last scene is rather un- 
usual from the point of view of stage 
mechanics, and is a series of dissolving 
pictures which are highly pleasing to the 
eye. 

On the whole it is one of those compo- 
sitions which will be heard with pleasure 
several times in a season, but one can 
hardly look upon it as a permanent addi- 
tion to the repertoire of modern opera. It 
is the combined art of the stage manager 
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Mary Garden 


As Prince Charming in “ Cendrillon” 
Copyright, 1911, by Gilbert & Bacon 
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and that of Massenet which creates illu- 
sions sufficient to entertain adults. The 
instrumentation is delightful and there are 
times when the effects produced by the 
orchestra border on the verge of wizardry. 
If Massenet had found it convenient or 
possible to introduce a little more of music 
which was above the realm of mere pass- 
ing beauty the work would have greater 
chances for immortality. 


Miss Mary Garden added new laurels to 
her crown by the impersonation of the 
Prince, a rather brief réle, but one in 
which both vocally and by her abundant 
physical pulchritude she delighted her au- 
diences. The part of Cinderella was taken 
by Miss Maggie Teyte, a newcomer who 
has won instant favor in her few perform- 
ances in this city, and has created some- 
thing of a furore in Chicago. 


The Poet’s Destiny 


By Cora Linn Daniels 


ATH poetry for aye its birth in pain? 
H Is grief its godmother and woe its sire? 
Shall joy and mirth find pleasure all in vain, 
And fruitless prove the raptures of desire? 
Must tears and agony their mingled pang, 
Stab through the quivering fibers of the heart, 
That verse sublime as that the masters sang. 
May from its tense-drawn string the music part? 
Did they who sleep, while nations kneel in awe 


Beside the dust once fired with heaven-born thought, 


Bring forth their words divine while yet they sought 
Release from this inexorable law ? 

Or doth the soul when Genius yields her kiss 

Leap forth full grown in ecstasy of bliss! 


For sweet Keats sighed and shed full many tears; 
Shelley was oft so sad one wept to see ; 

Byron grew bitter in his early years; 
Cowper made melancholy minstrelsy ! 

Petrarch was ever pierced with tender woe; 
Dante to Hell’s unutterable shade 

In spirit faint with grief, descended low ; 
Euripides unhappy! too soon made 

The grave of mournful Tasso; Spenser’s gains 
A broken heart; neglect poor Camben’s fate; 


‘Blind Homer wandering, sang imperial strains, 


Milton in blindness wept his altered state, 
While Shakespeare, who the sum of being told, 
Who knoweth whence he drew those words of gold? 
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By J. R. Miller, D. D. 


HERE seems al- 
ways to be room 
for another book 
on the Life of 
Christ, although 
there are already 
so many on the 
same subject. 
In His  Foot- 
steps, by William 
E. McLennan, is 
not a life of Christ in biographical form, 
but “a record of travel to and in the land 
of Christ with an attempt to mark the 
Lord’s journeyings in chronological order, 
from His birth to His ascension.” The 
book has been carefully prepared. Its aim 
is not merely to give the facts of the life 
of Jesus, but rather to make His earthly 
life so interesting to young people that it 
will be more real ever after going over it 
with the aid of these chapters. As the 
life of Christ is to be studied in 1912 in 
the Sunday-schools of the world, the 
appearance of this book is opportune. 
(Eaton & Mains.) 


* * * 





It is said that people do not buy sermons, 
but this cannot be true, for every month 
new volumes of sermons are published, 
which would not be true if people did not 
buy them. The Gospel for Both Worlds 
by Edward Eells, consists of ten sermons 
preached by a Universalist clergyman. In 
the announcement it is said of the book 


that “it does not claim to be a theological 
treatise, but simply a collection of familiar 
Bible talks, having for its purpose the 
endeavor to set forth some Scriptural and 
rational grounds for belief in Christ as the 
universal Saviour, and of the Gospel of 
God’s intended means of ending hell.” 
(Sherman, French & Co.) 


ok oK * 


The Authority of Might and Right, by 
A. v. C. P. Huizinga, is an essay which 
deals in an interesting way with its sub- 
ject. The discussion will be closely fol- 
lowed by thoughtful readers. (Sherman, 
French & Co.) 


_ Ss 


A great many books have been written 
about St. Paul. The influence of his life, 
not only at the beginning of the church, 
but in the growth of Christianity, through 
the centuries, has been marvelous. His 
gifts were wonderful—mental, moral and 
spiritual gifts. Many books have been 
written on the different phases of St. 
Paul’s greatness. We have now a new 
book—St. Paul's Friendships and His 
Friends, by Carl Hermon Dudley. This 
phase of the great apostle’s life probably 
has not received the attention it ought to 
have received. He has been studied as 
persecutor and preacher, as pastor and 
orator, as author and theologian, as mis- 
sionary and martyr. But probably no one 
has devoted a whole book to the discussion 
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and that of Massenet which creates illu- 
sions sufficient to entertain adults. The 
instrumentation is delightful and there are 
times when the effects produced by the 
orchestra border on the verge of wizardry. 
If Massenet had found it convenient or 
possible to introduce a little more of music 
which was above the realm of mere pass- 
ing beauty the work would have greater 
chances for immortality. 


Miss Mary Garden added new laurels to 
her crown by the impersonation of the 
Prince, a rather brief réle, but one in 
which both vocally and by her abundant 
physical pulchritude she delighted her au- 
diences. The part of Cinderella was taken 
by Miss Maggie Teyte, a newcomer who 
has won instant favor in her few perform- 
ances in this city, and has created some- 
thing of a furore in Chicago. 


The Poet’s Destiny 


By Cora Linn Daniels 


ATH poetry for aye its birth in pain? 
H Is grief its godmother and woe its sire? 
Shall joy and mirth find pleasure all in vain, 
And fruitless prove the raptures of desire? 
Must tears and agony their mingled pang, 
Stab through the quivering fibers of the heart, 
That verse sublime as that the masters sang. 
May from its tense-drawn string the music part? 
Did they who sleep, while nations kneel in awe 


Beside the dust once fired with heaven-born thought, 


Bring forth their words divine while yet they sought 
Release from this inexorable law? 

Or doth the soul when Genius yields her kiss 

Leap forth full grown in ecstasy of bliss! 


For sweet Keats sighed and shed full many tears; 
Shelley was oft so sad one wept to see; 

Byron grew bitter in his early years; 
Cowper made melancholy minstrelsy ! 

Petrarch was ever pierced with tender woe; 
Dante to Hell’s unutterable shade 

In spirit faint with grief, descended low ; 
Euripides unhappy! too soon made 

The grave of mournful Tasso; Spenser’s gains 
A broken heart; neglect poor Camben’s fate; 


‘Blind Homer wandering, sang imperial strains, 


Milton in blindness wept his altered state, 
While Shakespeare, who the sum of being told, 
Who knoweth whence he drew those words of gold? 
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HERE seems al- 
ways to be room 
for another book 
on the Life of 
Christ, although 
there are already 
so many on the 
same __ subject. 
In His Foot- 
steps, by William 
E. McLennan, is 
not a life of Christ in biographical form, 
but “a record of travel to and in the land 
of Christ with an attempt to mark the 
Lord’s journeyings in chronological order, 
from His birth to His ascension.” The 
book has been carefully prepared. Its aim 
is not merely to give the facts of the life 
of Jesus, but rather to make His earthly 
life so interesting to young people that it 
will be more real ever after going over it 
with the aid of these chapters. As the 
life of Christ is to be studied in 1912 in 
the Sunday-schools of the world, the 
appearance of this book is opportune. 
(Eaton & Mains.) 


* * * 





It is said that people do not buy sermons, 
but this cannot be true, for every month 
new volumes of sermons are published, 
which would not be true if people did not 
buy them. The Gospel for Both Worlds, 
by Edward Eells, consists of ten sermons 
preached by a Universalist clergyman. In 
the announcement it is said of the book 


By J. R. Miller, D. D. 





that “it does not claim to be a theological 
treatise, but simply a collection of familiar 
Bible talks, having for its purpose the 
endeavor to set forth some Scriptural and 
rational grounds for belief in Christ as the 
universal Saviour, and of the Gospel of 
God’s intended means of ending hell.” 
(Sherman, French & Co.) 


* K * 


The Authority of Might and Right, by 
A. v. C. P. Huizinga, is an essay which 
deals in an interesting way with its sub- 
ject. The discussion will be closely fol- 
lowed by thoughtful readers. (Sherman, 
French & Co.) 


* * * 


A great many books have been written 
about St. Paul. The influence of his life, 
not only at the beginning of the church, 
but in the growth of Christianity, through 
the centuries, has been marvelous. His 
gifts were wonderful—mental, moral and 
spiritual gifts. Many books have been 
written on the different phases of St. 
Paul’s greatness. We have now a new 
book—St. Paul's Friendships and His 
Friends, by Carl Hermon Dudley. This 
phase of the great apostle’s life probably 
has not received the attention it ought to 
have received. He has been studied as 
persecutor and preacher, as pastor and 
orator, as author and theologian, as mis- 
sionary and martyr. But probably no one 
has devoted a whole book to the discussion 
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of Paul as a friend and his friendships. 
He certainly had a remarkable genius for 
friendship. One who reads the story ot 
his life in The Acts, and especially one 
who follows carefully the personal refer- 
ences in his Epistles, will discover how 
warm his heart was, how he craved human 
friendship, how he fed upon it. He loved 
men. He had no home, no tamily, was not 
married. In the craving of his great heart 
for affection, he turned to other friends. 
Mr. Dudley has handled his subject well. 
In a number of chapters he has pointed 
out and traced his friendship with certain 
individuals, for example, with Barnabas, 
with John Mark, with Silas, with Timothy, 
with Luke. The book is carefully written 
and presents a phase of the apostle’s life 
which a great many persons have over- 
looked, at least in a measure. (Richard J. 
Badger.) 


The social part of church life has re- 
ceived, in recent days, very marked atten- 
tion. A new book has just been issued 
called The Minister's Social Helper by 
Theresa Hunt Wolcott, which is of great 
value in this line. As announced in the 
Foreword, the object of this book is to 
offer helpful suggestions for keeping the 
social life of the young people affiliated 
with church societies under the protecting 
care of the church, and to present new 
methods of church work along other lines 
that will make the work more effective. 
To this end the book suggests in its pages 
ideas for wholesome entertainment, hints 
on making instruction interesting, and 
financial plans that include neither sale nor 
barter, nor fairs or bazars. Social life has 
a helpful and an important place in the 
church, for the people young and old find 
an uplifting influence in that good fellow- 
ship which should attend their assemblies. 
Some of the topics treated in the various 
chapters are, “How to Make a Start 
Toward Sociability,’” “Outdoor Social 
Affairs,” “How to Entertain a Sunday- 
school Class,” “Making Dry Things Inter- 
esting,’ “Good Church Suppers,” ete. 
Methods of raising money are also sug- 
gested ; also the best way to conduct mis- 
sionary meetings, keeping the boys in the 
churcli, what ministers’ wives are doing, 
etc. The book will prove interesting to 


ministers and church workers in different 
departments. (The Sunday-school Times 


Company. ) * 


A good many ministers try to preach 
sermons to children. Some have their ser- 
monettes for the little people every Sunday 
morning before the sermon for the larger 
people. The value of the story in winning 
and holding the attention of children and 
imparting truth is well known. Dr. Stanley 
Hall says, “Of all the things that a teacher 
should know how to do, the most import- 
ant, without any exception, is to know 
how to tell a story.” The man who 
preaches to children ought to know well 
how to tell a story. Children’s Story- 
Sermons, by Rev. Dr. Hugh T. Kerr, is a 
volume of sermons whose value lies in the 
stories that are told. The sermons are 
short and the stories are well told. The 
book will be an attractive one, therefore, 
to be read by mothers to their children. It 
will also have a special value to ministers 
who preach to children and would like to 
use some of Dr. Kerr’s stories again. 
Teachers will also find much help in the 
way of illustration, in these short sermons. 
(Fleming H. Revell Company.) 


* 


There is no end of books about Jesus. 
It could not be otherwise, since Jesus is 
the heart of the church, His life the great 
text-book of the Church, His teaching the 
law of the Church, and His influence the 
vital power of the Church. The Ideal of 
Jesus, by William Newton Clarke, is a 
strong book by a well-known author. Dr. 
Clarke seeks to learn the Master’s ideal 
from himself—the ideal by which he was 
controlled and which he held forth to his 
disciples. ‘The field for study is in the 
Gospels. Christ is made very real there. 
He is not a mere myth or a shadow, nor 
is His teaching an elusive thing. “From 
these records there stands out the figure 
of the Mighty One of God, mighty in ful- 
ness of spiritual truth, mighty in simplicity 
and straightforwardness, and mighty in 
His singleness of devotion to the true end 
of his life.” ‘The book is divided into fif- 
teen chapters, treating, among other topics, 
“The Kingdom of God,” “Righteousness.” 
“The Law of Love,” “The Filial Love,” 
“Liberty,” “Human Value,” “Wealth,” 
“Society.” etc. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 
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Every now and then we have some re- 
telling of the story of creation. The first 
chapters of Genesis are always intensely 
interesting to students. Echoes from 
Eden, by Harriet Emma Wood, takes us 
back again to the beginning. The author 
says that the most wonderful revealings 
to mankind are the first three chapters of 
the Book of Genesis. The writer tells the 
story of those wonderful chapters in her 
own way. Her words are devout and 
earnest. The publishers say in their an- 
nouncement that the author, in the light of 
present-day knowledge, has given in her 
book a new view of the creation. (The 
John C. Winsten Company.) 


* 


One of the disturbing things in Chris- 
tianity has always been the divisions of 
Christians. The Reunion of Christendom, 
by Francis Goodman, is meant to illus- 
trate the importance of Christians getting 
together. The author says in his Preface 
that “This is the great question of the 
age, which has agitated the minds of 
Christians of all denominations. If only 
all Christian people, all over the world, 
were united in the bonds of love and char- 
ity, what a happy world this would be; 
how much bickering and jealousy between 
rival sects would be eliminated; what a 
vast power for good in every community 
the united Christian Church would exert, 
and how much easier it would be to carry 
the Gospel to the benighted heathen of 
Asia and Africa.” The book is in the 
form of a story illustrating some of the 
evils of the divisions of Christians, as seen 
in a small town. The story is interesting, 
and the book will be pleasant reading. 
(Broadway Publishing Company.) 


* * 


Dr. Malcolm James McLeod is very 
highly esteemed as a preacher both east 
and west. After a pastorate in Pasadena, 
California, he is now in New York City. 
The Unsearchable Riches is a volume of 
sermons which his friends will be glad to 
have. It is dedicated “To my Pasadena 
friends; being echoes of words once de- 
livered to them, and received in patience 
and love.” (Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. ) 
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In the work of Foreign Missions the 
Doctor and the hospital have come in 
recent years to occupy a very important 
place. There is no important foreign mis- 
sion station anywhere now without its 
medical missionaries, and the work that 
these good people have done has been in- 
calculable. The Foreign Doctor, by Rob- 
ert E. Speer, is a most interesting book, 
telling the story of one of these medical 
missionaries, Dr. Joseph Plum Cochran, 
of Persia. Dr. Cochran had attained a 
position of power in West Persia which 
made his life as interesting as a romance. 
He was one of the. central figures in the 
Kurdish invasion of Persia and was the 
chief means of freeing the city of Urumia. 
He was decorated by the Shah for his 
valuable services to the country, and when 
he died Moslem, Jew and Christian vied 
each with the other in doing honor to his 
memory. Dr. Speer, in his biography has 
told the story well. The book is one that 
all those interested in missionary work 
will be glad to read. Dr. Cochran was 
more than a doctor. He was also a man 
of the broadest interests, with a delightful 
personality. Besides, he was a counsellor 
and a great public character, a missionary 
leader and at the same time a man so 
modest, so reserved, so incapable of self- 
advertising, so unwilling to exploit him- 
self even for the good of his work, that 
only a few people knew what a splendid 
character there was in Urumia, doing 
quietly, in a far-off corner of the world, 
a piece of work so true, so difficult that he 
became one of the forces of Christian 
civilization in the country. (Fleming H. 
Revell Company.) 


* * * 


For a good many years Dr. J. Wilbur 
Chapman has been known all over the 
country, and all over the world, in fact, as 
a revivalist and evangelist of special 
power. Revival Sermons contains a col- 
lection of some of the most popular and 
well-known sermons which have been 
preached by Dr. Chapman during his years 
as an evangelist in this country and else- 
where. The character of these sermons is 
well-known. Many of those who have 
heard the preacher will be yiad to read the 
sermons. (Fleming H. Revell Company.) 
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There are a good many young men who 
are watching for books that will help them, 
not so much in the way of general educa- 
tion as in the way of inspiration and im- 
pulse. They want to make all they can of 
their lives and they are glad to find books 
which will guide them. There are a few 
men also—not many—who are able to 
write such books. The great mass of vol- 
umes issued from the press do not have a 
very important place in the list of 
books helpful in this particular way. 
When a book of this kind comes under 
the reviewer's eye he ought to tell 
people about it. Lives Worth While, by 
Frederick A. Atkins, seems to be just such 
a book. Mr. Atkins is well-known 
through his former works. This new vol- 
ume consists of talks to young men on 
such subjects as building a career ; the gen- 
tlemanliness of Jesus; the crime of indo- 
lence; the young man and the church; 
mutilation or consecration; the religion 
that works; and the business of life and 
the life of business. The chapters are all 
intensely practical. They go right to the 
point. They contain a good deal of quota- 
tion from those who have written wisely 
and also many incidents in the lives of 
great men. Altogether the book is one 
which it will do any young man real good 
to read. (Fleming H. Revell Company.) 


* 


Professor William James writes in one 
of his books of the economy of idealism. 
He says that to hold an ideal that has not 
distinct “working value” is to waste time 
and mental strength. The title of a new 
book, The Religion of Joy, by Ethel Black- 
well Robinson, suggests this criticism. 
Everybody believes that religion should be 
joyous, yet there are some who do not 
prove the working value of the ideal. This 
little book treats the subject luminously in 
a series of interesting chapters. Religion is 
indeed joyous, and if the author helps any 
good people to learn to live out the joy, 
her book will be a blessing. (Sherman, 
French & Co.) 


The Bible is meant for practice. Its 
lessons are intended to be wrought into 
life. Illustrations on the Beatitudes, by 
Sadie Eastwood, is a series of lessons in 
which the teacher takes her class over the 


Beatitudes, showing pictures, asking ques- 
tions and teaching the things she wants 
them to learn. The lessons and explana- 
tions are plain and simple, and also inter- 
esting. (The Sunday School Times Com- 


pany.) 
+ ok * 


It is not very long since the word 
“pedagogy” was new, at least as a science. 
Now it is one of the commonest of words. 
We understand pedagogy as having appli- 
cation to teaching—one of its definitions is 
“the science of teaching.” But it is used also 
of preaching. The Pedagogics of Preach- 
ing, by Thiselton Mark, opens with an 
apology for the unattractiveness of its 
title, but justifies itself on the ground that 
preaching is teaching in a sense. The 
book is the substance of a series of lec- 
tures given at the Hartley College, Man- 
chester, in 1910 and 1911. It will be of 
special interest to clergymen, who will 
find that there really is a place for peda- 
gogics in the work of the _ preacher. 
(Fleming H. Revell Company.) 


us * 


The most wonderful thing in the world 
is the friendship of Jesus. Is this friend- 
ship possible to men in this world? It is 
a great thing to have a noble and worthy 
man for a friend. Can we have the divine 
Christ for our Friend? The Friendship 
of Jesus, by Robert Wells Veach, answers 
this question affirmatively. The author’s 
opening sentences are, “Once I had a phil- 
osophy of perfect friendship. Now I have 
a perfect Friend. Once I trusted and 
reasoned about a beautiful theory. Now I 
trust and reason about a beautiful fact— 
the friendship of Jesus.” The book is one 
which can be fully and heartily com- 
mended, especially to young Christians 
who desire to find the best there is in the 
Christian life. The value of this heavenly 
friendship is suggested in the sub-title, 
“the secret of a victorious life.” In the 
second portion of the book this thought is 
developed very clearly and impressively. 


(Fleming H. Revell Company. ) 


K ok * 


Dr. G. Campbell Morgan is doing a 
great work in the way of Bible exposi- 
tion. In The Analyzed Bible he has fur- 
nished an introduction to the Old and 
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New Testaments, designed to give first of 
all a broad and general idea of the scope 
and main structure of the Scriptures. We 
have now Living Messages of the Books 
of the Bible, by Dr. Morgan. In the In- 
troduction we have the facts of each book. 
In the Messages we have the truths of the 
several books. Each book is taken up by 
itself and its distinct message is given. 
For example, Genesis contains the foun- 
dation truths of theology, cosmogony, 
anthropology, sociology, hamartiology, 
ethnology and soteriology. “Genesis sup- 
plies men with the rudiments of the science 
of God. It offers a theory of the origin of 
the universe. It says the first thing con- 
cerning the science of man. It lays the 
foundations of the science of society. It 
reveals the simplest matters of the science 
of sin. It introduces the study of the 
science of races. Finally, it presents the 
initial truths concerning the science of sal- 
vation.” The work is of great value, 
showing us in brief compass just the place 
each book occupies in the Bible, and its 
meaning and value in the unfolding of 
revealed truth. In the first volume of 
these messages we have Genesis to 
Esther; in the second, Job to Malachi. 
(Fleming H. Revell Company.) 


* * ok 


Nothing will do so much to stir and 
inspire men for splendid living as great 
Bible teachings. Daily Reminders from 
the Gospel of John, by G. W. Bull, is a 
book filled with short comments suggested 
by Scripture passages. These paragraphs 
have already appeared in “Association 
Men,” where they have proved stimulating 
to many readers. “In a manner concise, 
original, attractive and comprehensive, 
Dr. Bull draws attention to the vital 
truths, illumines them with the searchlight 
of reverent exposition, and fastens them 
in memory with original and impressive 
applications to every need.” Busy men 
can use the short paragraphs which this 
book contains for beginning the day or in 
little resting moments, and will get great 
help from them. (Fleming H. Revell 
Company. ) 

* + 8 


Bible biographies are very interesting if 
they are well told. Women of the Bible 


gives us sketches of twelve Bible women 
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by twelve eminent writers. The women 
are Eve, Sarah, Rebekah, Miriam, Deb- 
orah, Ruth, Hannah, Jezebel, Esther, Mary 
Magdalen, Mary and Martha, and the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. Those who tell the 
stories are, John W. Chadwick, Rabbi 
Gustav Gottheil, Lyman Abbott, Henry 
van Dyke, Richard Green Moulton, W. H. 
P. Faunce, Bishop John F. Hurst, Edward 
B. Coe, Bishop William Crosswell Doane, 
Bishop Henry C. Potter, Newell Dwight 
Hillis, Cardinal Gibbons. The characters 
are all full of interest, and the stories are 
told with varying freshness and sugges- 
tiveness, according to the literary style of 
the several writers, but all in very readable 
fashion. (Harper & Brothers.) 


The Westminster New Testament is to 
consist when completed of a series of com- 
mentaries on the individual books of the 
New Testament by modern scholars. The 
whole is edited by Principal A. E. Garvie, 
D. D. A number of the volumes have 
already been issued—those on St. Mat- 
thew, St. Mark, St. John and others. 
The Gospel According to St. Luke, by 
Alfred E. Garvie, is now published. These 
commentaries are brief, lucid, novel in 
form and arrangement, signally free from 
waste matter. The comments are tense, 
devout, vivacious, and pregnant with apt 
suggestions, not a rehash of time-honored 
statements, but new, fresh, reverent, and 
in accord with the best modern thought. 
Luke’s Gospel has been called “the most 
beautiful book that has ever been written, 
and the most literary of the Gospels.” The 
Introduction of this commentary is full 
and very interesting. “The silence of the 
apostolic writings regarding the fact of 
the virgin birth,” says Dr. Garvie, “is 
explicable as a considerate reserve so long 
as the mother of Jesus was alive.” (F. H. 
Revell Company. ) 

* ok x 


The study of the life of Christ is the 
most important of all studies for the 
Christian. Introduction to the Life of 
Christ, by William Bancroft Hill, is not a 
Life of Christ, but is intended as prepara- 
tory to the study of this great subject. It 
seeks to give the preliminary information 
that will make the student ready for an 
intelligent and profitable study of the Life 
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itself. The author's aim is to investigate 
the sources from which we gain our 
knowledge of that life, and to discover 
in how far they are trustworthy. His 
conclusion is that “a searching criticism 
of the Gospels only reveals more clearly 
their essential trustworthiness.” The 
course followed in Dr. Hill’s book goes 
back over heathen and Jewish writings, 
then over Christian writings other than the 
Gospels. Next, the Apocryphal Gospels 
are examined. A most searching investi- 
gation is then made of all the sources from 
which our knowledge of the life of Christ 
is drawn. Its value is very great. In the 
Appendix there is a discussion of Lives 
of Christ that have been written which 
will prove of interest to students. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. ) 


* * * 


The man who can get the ear of college 
students, win their attention, and do effec- 
tive work among them, is to be envied 
among preachers. There are some pastors 
who are successful in this line and who 
are in constant demand as college preach- 
ers. Professor Frances G. Peabody has 
had a notable record as preacher in Har- 
vard University. Several volumes of his 
sermons or addresses in Harvard Chapel 
have been published and have had a wide 
distribution. Sunday Evenings in the 
College Chapel is the last of the series. 
Dr. Peabody in his Foreword speaks of 
his twenty years of service in the College 
Chapel as years of great privilege and 
opportunity—‘“such as few preachers have 
ever been permitted to share.” The 
preacher at Harvard has these services 
each week—daily morning prayer, with a 
five-minute talk, Thursday afternoon, Ves- 
per service, with a ten-minute address, and 
Sunday evening, with a full-sized sermon. 
It is no wonder that Dr. Peabody looks 
back upon his administration with so 
much appreciation of its opportunity. 
Concerning this final volume the publishers 
say, “These addresses have principally in 
mind the problems of young men in the 
course of their education.” The sermons 
will have a mission in book form. 


(Houghton Mifflin Company.) 


Usually the time is not ripe for the pub- 
lication of any man’s biography until the 
man’s work is entirely completed. Occa- 
sionally, however, a life's work has been 
so nearly finished before its actual end that 
the story may be told. The Life of James 
Cardinal Gibbons, by Allen S. Will, is 
issued while its subject is still living. The 
author explains, however, that there are 
reasons why it seems well to bring out the 
book at present. The Cardinal has now 
been fifty years a priest and twenty-five 
years a Cardinal, and these two anniver- 
Saries give importance to the present date 
when he is passing his seventy-seventh 
birthday. Cardinal Gibbons occupies a 
position of great influence in the Roman 
Catholic Church. In this biography the 
story of his life is told with much detail, 
from his birth through all the narrative of 
his full and active years. He is highly 
respected, not only by his own people, but 
by his neighbors of other churches. His 
biography has been carefully prepared, 
and the book will be welcomed not only by 
Roman Catholics, but by many _ non- 
Catholics. (John Murphy Company.) 

* * * 


Dr. Campbell Morgan’s volumes on the 
Bible are coming out one by one, and are 
proving of great interest and value. His 
work is unique. In the Introduction to 
The Analyzed Bible, we have already seen 
the brief chapters to the volumes one by 
one. In The Book of Genesis we have the 
book in detail, its analysis and treatment. 
It is not a verse by verse commentary, but 
a setting forth in fullness of what was 
indicated in bare outline in the Introduc- 
tion. The work is well done. Dr. Morgan 
has done a service for students of the 
Bible which is incalculable in its value and 
importance. It is scholarly, yet conserva- 
tive, progressive, yet spiritually minded. 
The contents of the volume show in a 
bird’s eye glimpse the whole scope of the 
book of Genesis. Subsequent volumes will 
deal with other books in the same manner, 
and when we come to the end of the series 
we shall have had an analytical study of 
the Bible, which will make a great Bible 
library of incalculable value. (F. H. 
Revell Company. ) 














The Blood of the Arena* 

HE _ bull-fighter 
has frequently 
figured in fiction 
as a picturesque 
element, but 
never before has 
he been the chief 
character in an 
important novel. 
Vicente Blasco 
Ibafiez, Spain’s 

greatest contemporary novelist, has made 

good use of this material, and has pro- 
duced a work which is entitled to high 
rank as a novel of manners. 

The book might be called “The Grand- 
eurs and Miseries of Bull-Fighting.” 
Blasco presents the complete life of his 
hero, from his humble beginnings until he 
reaches the goal of his aspirations and is 
recognized as the foremost matador of 
Spain. To complete the picture, the author 
describes the gradual decline of Gallardo 
until he finally dies in the ring in a wild 
effort to regain the favor of the multitude. 

Interwoven with the story of his career 
we have an account of his relations with 
Dojfia Sol, a lady of title who, satiated with 
pleasure, descends to love the bull-fighter, 
who represents, to her jaded senses, primi- 
tive strength. But the mad whim of this 
“bird of passage” is only a moment’s 
fancy. When removed from the pictur- 
esque atmosphere in which her love was 
born, she forgets and cruelly dismisses him 
when he tries to remind her of the past. 

This romantic episode is a blemish on 





*Tue Buoop of THE ARENA. By Vincente 
Blasco Ibafiez. ‘Translated from the Spanish 
by Frances Douglas. A. C. McClurg & Co. 


a work which is otherwise admirable. 
Long after we have forgotten this exotic 
flower from Cosmopolis, we shall remem- 
ber the keen analysis of Gallardo’s nerv- 
ousness as he starts for the ring, and some 
of the minor characters, such as Potaje, 
the rude picador, the bandit Plumitas and 
Don José, Gallardo’s manager. The chief 
glory of the book, however, lies in the 
magnificent pictures of the bull-fight, de- 
scribed with all the realism of Goya and 
the color of the Sorolla. 

Blasco shows himself at his best as a 
realist in his description of the Corpus 
Christi procession at Seville on Good Fri- 
day. The Spain which he describes is far 
different from that found in the accounts 
of Washington Irving and Théophile 
Gautier, but if his picture contains less 
poetry, it has far more truth. 

He includes in his work the most repul- 
sive details concerning the bull-fight, and 
throws into strong relief the cruelty of the 
crowd, only satisfied when the bull-fight- 
ers risk their lives to gain its applause. 
The book, however, is not an open attack 
upon an institution for which we know he 
has little sympathy. He contents himself 
with placing his arguments in the mouth 
of the banderillero, Nacional, who argues 
against the bull-fight as the enemy of all 
progress, but is forced to support his fam- 
ily by the very profession which he de- 
tests. Only in the last paragraph does the 
author express his own convictions. Gal- 
lardo is lying dead in the hospital, the bull 
that killed him has just been dragged out 
by the prancing mules. 

“Poor bull! Poor matador!” 

Suddenly the murmuring amphitheater 
burst forth into a bellowing, hailing the 
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continuation of the spectacle. Nacional 
closed his eyes and clenched his fists. 

“It was the bellowing of the wild beast, 
the real and only one!” 

This is his indictment of the Spanish 
people, the wild beast, the real and only 
one, for encouraging such sport. Poor 
bull! Poor matador! 

The difficulties in translation have been 
successfully met by Frances Douglas, and 
the illustrations in color by Troy and Mar- 
garet West Kinney are admirable. 

J. P. WickeRSHAM CRAWFORD. 


The Far Triumph* 

Elizabeth Dejeans’ recent novel is a 
book likely to call out a good deal of dis- 
cussion. ‘The story starts out with no 
originality, but the reader soon finds that 
what he at first thought was going to be 
the customary treatment of an old subject 
is by no means so. From this time on the 
plot develops in a daring way that is—to 
say the least—unusual. 

It is a sad and harrowing story of sin 
and _ self-indulgence, which the author 
evolves with keen observation and insight 
into many of the forces that make up 
complex human nature. The things that 
one misses, however, from every character, 
is a consciousness of any relationship 
other than earthly, any duty other than 
that men owe each other. Fine things are 
done, not as the outcome of the highest 
forces of life—God-fearing goodness and 
duty as a natural claim on man—but be- 
cause they are correct—the thing to do, 
and this alone is not enough to hold any 
human being. 

The author has not done the heroine, 
Esther, justice, for whether Miss Dejeans 
knows it or not, Esther has great spiritual 
capacity which has not been brought out— 
but the reader instinctively feels it, and 
feels, too, that she should have had fairer 
treatment. As it is, the sin brings only 
shame and a desire to deal justly by the 
child and by the child’s father, but no 
sense of repentance on Esther’s part or 
need of forgiveness from an ignored God 
and loving Father. So much more might 
have been made of the development of 
Fsther’s character which would have given 
the book a far higher tone. 


*Tue Far TrrmupH. By Elizabeth Dejeans. 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 





Elizabeth Dejeans is endowed with the 
gift of imagination and power to express 
herself clearly and well. The character 
analysis shows thoughtful effort, the action 
is quick and situations are handled with 
vigor and vitality, but the appeal of the 
book is not to the best in human nature. 


Under Western Eyes* 


In this book Mr. Conrad gives us his 
observations of Russian character, so diffi- 
cult for the Western mind to understand. 
The story has good points, but is so long 
in reaching its climax, so prosy in style. 
that one is tired of it long before the end 
is reached. ‘The author assures us on the 
first page that he is not possessed of high 
gifts of imagination and expression, and 
we are quite certain of it before we have 
read many chapters, and cannot help but 
wonder why he essayed to write a story 
without the essential gifts of the story- 
writer. It is not a commendable trait in 
an author to attempt something for which 
he feels himself unfit and which he begins 
with an apology. 

An author’s valuation of himself and 
his ability will be a guide to the reader 
and a story that starts out with a state- 
ment such as this story is read with sus- 
picion, of which even a sympathetic mind 
will find it difficult to divest himself. 


A Country Lawyert 

The opening is that of a “Wild West” 
story: “Both guns spoke simultaneously.” 
The usual path followed by writers of 
fiction is to open in New England and then 
to follow Horace Greeley’s advice to go 
West. Judge Shute, however, takes the 
opposite course. 

The theme of the story is an old one: 
the digging of the father’s grave is the 
making of the son’s career. The son, the 
pride of his class at Yale, decides to be- 
come a country lawyer, and starts at once 
to “read law,” with Squire Branch, a 
typical representative of the old New Eng- 
land school. As one reads the book, one 
wishes that the modern school had re- 
tained some of the features of the old. 


*Unper WEsTERN Eyrs. By Joseph Conrad. 
Harper & Brothers. 

tA Country Lawyer. By Judge Henry A. 
Shute. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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It is as natural for a country lawyer to 
get into politics as it is for hens to hide 
their nests. So it is but a short time be- 
fore “our hero” becomes the prosecuting 
attorney of the county—not, however, 
until he has had experiences that recall 
Chapter I in excitement and adventure. 
Polly, the ward of Squire Branch, is as 
sweet as the maple sugar of her State, 
than which there is none better. Yes, 
“gentle reader,’ Polly and the country 
lawyer become—well, read the story and 
see. 

The book reminds one a little of David 
Harum in its humor and in its portrayal 
of country characters. 


The Shadow Men* 


This book, in which the author deals 
with business puzzles and problems in de- 
tail, is distinctly a story for men. Few 
women would be sufficiently interested in 
the history of Byford’s business career, 
told at much length in the first few chap- 
ters, to go on with the book, yet it grows 
more and more absorbing and is most 
original in plot. 

*Ture SHapow MEN. 
Forbes & Co. 


By Donald Richberg. 


The gist of the story is that “shadow 
men,” men who keep in the background, 
keep themselves from being seen, are the 
real criminals in most cases of corporation 
dishonesty, but that the penalty frequently 
falls on the head of an innocent sufferer 
who happens to be in the foreground. 

The book is very long, yet to business 
men it will be good reading. There is a 
love story, but it is not the main feature, 
though much of the best characterization 
is developed through it. 


The Mahatma and the Hare* 


It is given to only a few people to dream 
dreams worth writing down. Mr. Lewis 
Carroll’s dreams of “Alice,” written so 
long ago, still hold first place in our hearts. 
Now from Mr. Rider Haggard comes a 
dream of such rare quality, such compell- 
ing charm, that we are not likely to forget 
it, and while it can never be to us what 
“Alice” is, we are going to count it one of 
our favorite dreams. 

It would spoil the story to give it in 
outline, but once begun we can assure the 
reader he will want to finish it. Of course, 


*THE MAHATMA AND THE Hare. By H. Rider 
Haggard. Henry Holt & Co. 





From The Broken Wall 
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the Hare is able to understand the man— 
the Mahatma—and the Mahatma _ the 


Hare, but just how this is done is a part - 


of the dream mystery! 

Like the two “Alice” books, this dream 
will be appreciated quite as much by older 
people as by children—indeed, some parts 
of it a child would find dull. 

‘The illustrations by H. M. Brock and 
W. T. Horton add much to the story. 


The Broken Wall* 

The interest and sympathy Mr. Steiner 
shows in the immigrant could not be better 
expressed than in this volume of stories 
dealing with the “incoming millions.” 

In speaking of the stories the author 
says: “They were not shaped to fit any 
theory or intended to teach a lesson, but 
it is the author's fervent wish that they 
may contribute to the enlargement of 
human sympathies and to the elimination 
of ethnic fears and prejudices.” ‘They 
cannot help but fulfil the desire, else must 
they be read by the stony-hearted. The 
stories all deal with the serious and diff- 
cult side of the immigrant’s life, which, 
alas! in so many cases is the only side. 
Mr. Steiner has handled this subject with 
skill born of actual experience. He makes 
his characters as real to us as they were 
to him in the intimate relation of his pas- 
tor’s life. All the stories are strong, well- 
written, and of great interest. 


My Lady of Doubtt 


This time it is the American Revolution 
about which Mr. Parrish weaves a tale, 
and, as one may expect, there are thrilling 
adventures, hair’s-breadth escapes and 
many happenings by day and by night. 

Allen Lawrence, of the Maryland Line, 
who has been with Washington during the 
hard winter at Valley Forge, is sent by the 
General on a dangerous errand to Phila- 
delphia. In the clothes, and with the cre- 
dentials of a captured British officer, he 
makes his way through the British lines. 
After an exciting afternoon and evening 
with the loyalists, his disguise is detected, 
and he is obliged to swim across the Dela- 


*THE BrokEN Wat. By Edward A. Steiner. 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 

+My Lapy or Doust. By Randall Parrish. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 


ware to escape. Claire Mortimer, the 
daughter of a loyalist, assists him to get 
away safely. 

The lady, however, though the daughter 
of a loyalist, is the sister of a rebel, for 
Eric Mortimer, who is Claire’s twin, is in 
Lee’s army. Her cleverness in aiding her 
brother’s schemes and her diplomacy in 
mingling with her father’s friends earn for 
her the title of “the lady of doubt.” 

There is the story of the battle of Mon- 
mouth and pen pictures of small skir- 
mishes in which Lawrence has a part, but 
the main events center about Claire’s home, 
and here there are incidents aplenty to 
keep up the stirring interest. 

And if the tale in the telling seems more 
modern than Colonial, or if you recognize 
a certain fireplace and secret passage used 
in another and earlier Parrish tale, the 
wholesomeness of the romance and the 
plentifulness of excitement will enable you 
to overlook both shortcomings. 


The Little Green Gate* 


Stumbling through the woods one sum- 
mer afternoon, Peter Marchant, English, 
interesting, and a bachelor, came upon the 
little green gate. Peter was lost—further- 
more he was curious—and he opened the 
gate. And such a delightful old-fashioned 
garden greeted his eves! It was a charm- 
ing place, presided over by Nina Maynard, 
an English maiden, who was just as fasci- 
nating as Peter was interesting. 

Peter explained that he was staying at 
the Breckenridges’—did Nina know them? 
And Nina at once recognized him as the 
fiancé of Miss Muriel Breckenridge. 

Later, when the Breckenridges gave 
several affairs Nina and Peter met. And 
each time he falls more under the spell 
of Nina’s charm—and feels the irksome- 
ness of his loveless engagement. When 
he realizes how serious it is, that Nina is 
the one woman for him, he decides—but 
the fates do that themselves! 

If you believe that love comes first then 
you will have one opinion—if you think 
Duty should be spelled with a capital and 
comes first, then you will have an alto- 
gether different view. But whichever 
view you take, you will agree that the set- 
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ting, with the garden and the gate, is 
charming, that the book is interestingly 
written, and that the characters seem very 
much alive. 


The Case of Richard Meynell* 

Twenty years after the struggles and 
death of Robert Elsmere, Richard Meynell 
becomes involved in a similar struggle in 
the parish church of which he is the rector. 
In twenty years great changes have been 
wrought in English life—political, social, 
economic and religious. As Robert Els- 
mere depicted the life of that earlier 
period, so The Case of Richard Meynell 
depicts the life of to-day. 

The story hinges on the growth of the 
Modernist movement in the Anglican 
Church as opposed to the formalism that 
has been so characteristic of the estab- 
lished order of things. Richard Meynell, 
loved and admired by most of his parish- 
ioners, finds himself ranged on the oppo- 
site side of his Bishop and one of his most 
influential townsmen. How the kindly 
Bishop strives to do the thing that to his 
conscience appears right, while Henry 
Barron does his utmost to discredit the 
man who has been his friend, forms one 
of those studies in contrast that so often 
lend color to the characterization in Mrs. 
Ward’s books. 

The religious element—the argument 
for and against—the heresy trial that con- 
victs Richard, and the details of his creed 
as he attempts to expound them: all this 
makes of Mrs. Ward’s book a careful 
searching after truth that will appeal to 
those who recognize the changing forces 
that to-day necessitate a fresh considera- 
tion of the whole subject of Christianity. 
Richard Meynell puts it this way: 


Cease from groping among ruins !—from mak- 
ing life and faith depend upon whether Christ 
was born at Bethlehem or at Nazareth, whether 
He rose or did not rise, whether Luke or some 
one else wrote the Third Gospel, whether the 
Fourth Gospel is history or poetry. The life- 
giving force is here and now! Take the 
cup of cold water to the thirsty, heal the sick, 
tend the dying, and feel it thrill within you— 
the ineffable, the immortal life! Let the false 
miracle go! the true one has grown out of it as 
the flower from the sheath. 


*THE Case oF RicHARD MEYNELL. By Mrs. 
Humphry Ward. Doubleday, Page & Co. 


Over against this story of a man’s soul- 
struggle is the picture of how it works 
itself out in his everyday life. The Case 
of Richard Meynell. has its romance; it 1s 
not without its dramatic, almost melo- 
dramatic, effects. Hester, the ward of 
Meynell, and her tragic life and death; 
Alice Puttenham, the woman who loves 
and suffers in silence; Catherine Elsmere, 
who lives all in the spirit, and Mary Els- 
mere, her daughter and the daughter of 
Robert—Mary, to whom Richard says: 
“If love is not the key to life, then there 
is no key, and no man need preach any 
more’—these are among the men and 
women who make up the village group 
that surround Meynell in the midst of his 
battles, whose lives are bound up with his 
life, whose loves are entwined with his 
love. 

Without doubt Mrs. Ward has gotten 
back to her home field in fiction in this 
book. Lately she has been wandering far 
astray. Wherefore her admirers will feel 
that this worthy successor to her greatest 
earlier book, Robert Elsmere, is in every 
way welcome. 


Ember Light* 


Through a mist of romance, rainbow- 
colored, Roy Rolfe Gilson presents a study 
of “Home.” All that home ought to mean, 
all that it may mean, all that it does not 
mean in these days of conflict and turmoil 
—this is what Mr. Gilson seeks to inter- 
pret through the medium of a story that 
possesses little of Jocale, but much that is 
typical in human character. 

A young woman sacrifices her music 
to become the wife of an architect and the 
mother of his children. The architect is 
ambitious ; he feels the strain of the neces- 
sity to provide. Two souls unsatisfied be- 
cause in each there is a selfishness that 
hurts the other, a selfishness of which 
they realize little and understand less. 

Another young woman—a_ successful 
actress—marries a rich man. He wants 
home and chiidren; she does not. Discord 
ensues, and the wife finds consolation in 
offering herself as a temptation to the 
architect—her best friend’s husband. It 
takes years to readjust the points of view 





*Emper Licut. By Roy Rolfe Gilson. Baker 
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and to evolve harmony out of that which 
was so essentially unharmonious. 

Mr. Gilson is refreshingly old-fashioned 
in his ideas of woman. He is delightfully 
naive in his presentation of love. And yet 
he is by no means unrecognizing of the 
conditions that have made for new fash- 
ions in affection and an over-sophistication 
in the outlook upon life. 

Mr. Gilson draws all pictures with a 
delicacy that is charming. He never stops 
to say an unpleasant thing, or to force 
unpleasantness of any kind upon his read- 
ers. If there is a novelist writing to-day 
who acknowledges the heights and depths 
and breadths of soul forces, it is he. He 
sees with the eyes of a dreamer, feels with 
the emotions of a poet, writes with the 
tender vigor of a man who is poet, dreamer 
and man all in one. 


The Composer* 


Mr. and Mrs. Castle have again under- 
taken a study in temperament. In The 
Composer a young girl starts out to be- 
come a prima donna. In the very begin- 
ning of her career an English youth of 
good family falls in love with her, but she 
spurns his suit for the sake of her art. 
Later, she becomes infatuated with “the 
composer,” a brute of a man, albeit a 
genius, who makes love to her merely that 
she may become his ideal interpreter, first, 
of Iphigenia and then of Phaedra. Just 
at the moment when her romantic feeling 
is highest, she is made to realize the real 
attitude of the “master” toward her 
through his insane grief over the death of 
his best friend, a famous tenor. In her 
heartbreak she is glad enough to avail her- 
self of the protection offered by the plain 
but faithful man who has followed her all 
over Europe in the hope of one day win- 
ning her. A very charming turn is given 
the tale in the last chapter, when, after 
years away from the stage, she goes back 
for a single performance, and in an instant 
regains her mental and moral equilibrium 
through a brief meeting with the man she 
had adored. 

It is a book of intensities—such intensi- 
ties as belong to an atmosphere of musical 
genius. The types presented are, for the 
most part, extremes—but the authors have 


*THE ComposEr. By Agnes and Egerton Cas- 
tle. Doubleday, Page & Co. 


contrived situations in which these ex- 
tremes may be presented with not too 
much of melodramatic flavor. The book is 
one that entertains greatly, and it is not 
without its lesson in life. 


Her Husband* 

This has been well called the “mystery 
of a man,” for a mystery Lothian cer- 
tainly was. Enid Gerard, tired of the or- 
dinary routine of life, falls in love with 
Egbert Lothian, a cultured man possessed 
of a unique mind and unusual intellectual 
forces. But his tyranny, his selfishness, 
his brutality, necessitate their separation, 
though Enid, with her capacity for spirit- 
ual development, goes on growing to 
greater strength. Then it happens that 
after years apart from her, Lothian be- 
seeches her to return to him, and presents 
himself to her as a new, strong, noble 
Lothian, in whom there remains no trace 
of the unreasonable autocrat. In all it is 
a strong character study, 


In the Shadow of Islamt 

The scene of Mrs. Brown’s story is laid 
in Constantinople and the author has 
drawn a vivid picture of contrasts between 
Turkish life and ideas and those of the 
West, sharpest of which is the position of 
women. 

The story hinges on a love affair and 
proposal of marriage of a handsome young 
Turk to an American girl of great charm, 
who is attracted to the youth only with 
the heart—not the intellect. The book 
brings out forcibly what few, if any, have 
ever had any doubt of—that marriage be- 
tween a Christian and a Turk is certain 
to be disastrous. To the Western mind 
the attitude of the Turk toward women is 
revolting and despicable, and the author 
does not attempt to show it in any false 
light. 

Mrs. Brown gives a glimpse here and 
there of the doings of the Young Turks 
which could have been made a more telling 
factor in the story. As a piece of writing 
the book lacks artistic finish, but it tells an 
engrossing story. . 


*Her Hussanp. By Julia Magruder. Small, 
Maynard & Co. 

tin tHe SHApow or Istam. By Demetra 
Vaka (Mrs. Kenneth Brown). Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. 
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The Children’s Educational Theater* 


F all the theater 
movements insti- 
gated for the 
education of 2u- 
diences, I think 
the one most 
productive of re- 
sults has been 
that conducted 
through the en- 
thusiasm of Miss 
Herts. It is to be hoped that many 
people will read her inspiring volume on 
The Children’s Educational Theater; 
therein will be found a very graphic expo- 
sition of the value of dramatic instinct in 
the life of a people—all the more interest- 
ing when the life under consideration is 
gathered in the most crowded section of a 
city. 

For six years, Miss Herts nurtured her 
scheme at the New York Educational 
Alliance, and then, through unforseen 
circumstances, it was dissolved, not, 
however, before it had elicited the 
support of Mark Twain, who was won 
over through the excellent performance 
given his The Prince and the Pauper. 
The actual practice of the theories 
of Miss Herts met with widespread 
favor, as the opinions of the men quoted 
at length toward the end of her book will 
testify. But, more than gaining approval, 
the practice brought rich results. It is un- 
fortunate that this little book, now issued 
for the first time, was not in existence 
when the plan was in its incipiency ; for it 





*Tue CHitpreEN’s EpucatioNAL THEATER. 
By Alice Minnie Herts. Harper & Brothers. 
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is so clear in its purpose, so eloquent in its 
appeal for the proper recognition of drama 
in the life of the child. But that would 
have been impossible, since the very heart 
of The Children’s Educational Theater is 
dependent upon the experience gained 
during those six years of disinterested 
service. As an example of social enthu- 
siasm, of unswerving belief in a move- 
ment, this book by Miss Herts is distinc- 
tive. 

To those who might challenge the en- 
couragement of the dramatic instinct in 
children, to those who might believe in the 
dangers which would arise from culti- 
vating a certain love for the theater, to 
those who might object to the time and 
energy expended upon “make believe” 
which could otherwise be expended upon 
direct study or work, The Children’s Edu- 
cational Theater will present a straight- 
forward answer. The whole neighborhood 
spirit around the Educational Alliance 
breathed anew; a love of nature was de- 
veloped, the library found a vital call for 
books, and children were brought into 
close relationship with literature. 

If Miss Herts has done nothing more 
than present a close analysis of the wide- 
spread influence resulting from her activi- 
ties, she will have accomplished much in 
the writing of this book. Of course, 
should there ever develop another Chil- 
dren’s Theater managed according to her 
suggestions set down in her final chapter, 
care would have to be taken that the same 
disinterested spirit, the same enthusiasm 
were maintained that marked Miss Herts’ 
progress toward success. The develop- 
ment of character, the moral benefit accru- 
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ing from cooperation for the sake of art, 
the demands made upon self-reliance and 
unselfishness, the bond of relationship ex- 
isting between the actors and the audiences 
that flocked for admission to the limited 
hall—these are some of tht benefits out- 
lined by Miss Herts. 

All children have a love for drama 
which seeks for expression in diverse 
ways; it has to come out. The probation 
officers in a large city have found that an 
inclination to steal is often perverted when 
the boy is allowed to play thief in a “make 
believe” drama. I agree heartily with any 
theory that will restore to melodrama, to 
the “penny dreadful,” their essential ele- 
ment of healthy exercise in large, sweep- 
ing gesture. The idealizing factor in such 
work as Miss Herts planned at the Edu- 
cational Theater ripened the imagination, 
trained children in a certain ease which 
their home environment would never have 
brought to them, and improved a speech, 
an enunciation, which the public school 
system has no time to take care of. It 
gave children the power to transform 
themselves into characters other than 
their own, and in so doing trained the 
analytical faculties, thereby strengthening 
the moral fiber, and reinstating an element 
in life almost choked to death by our 
formal educational methods—I mean, the 
imagination. 

Here, then, are some of the good results 
of the Children’s Educational Theater. 
We heartily endorse this book by Miss 
Herts, and trust that some philanthropists 
will put it in her power to reinstate an in- 
stitution so productive of good. 

I think, however, that there is another 
side to a Children’s Educational Theater— 
one that, rather than training directly, 
presents in adequate form plays suitable 
for children to see, run by grown-ups, with 
no direct idea of educating, but of amusing 
in a large way. Miss Herts trained chil- 
dren in channels of self-development; 
there is a way likewise of teaching the 
juvenile mind to listen, to be receptive of 
what is presented, without participating in 
its unfolding. At the theater to-day there 
are few dramas for children to see. Such 


a movement as Miss Herts’ might be an 
object lesson for the commercial manager, 
but in the meantime it were well to have 
theatre where plays 


some commercial 
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could be given for children, rather than by 
them. 
MontrosE J. Moses. 


Some Eccentrics and a Woman* 

The glittering superficiality of eigh- 
teenth-century life, its marvelous diversity 
as portrayed in so many of its great men, 
who nevertheless wasted their talents and 
their lives in spendthrift fashion—victims 
perhaps of their age—consistent only in 
their pursuit of pleasure, is vividly de- 
picted by Lewis Melville in his book, 
Some Eccentrics and a ]!’oman. Replete 
with anecdotes, it is written in a bright, 
chatty way, well suited to its subject, 
reminding one in its intimate, gossipy style 
of the Creevey Papers or Evelyn's Diary. 
From it we glean the pathos of the eigh- 
teenth century—in its picturing of so 
much vitality, brilliancy, wit frittered away 
because of an over-civilization that bid for 
dilletantism and artificiality, rather than 
for the big realities of life. 

The book touches minutely upon many 
customs, fashions and phases of social life, 
of which wine, gaming and general loose 
living seemed to be the principal motif, 
as well as upon the men about town, those 
exquisites of the regency who floated 
upon the surface of London society. The 
lesser lights are treated of collectively, 
while those of greater importance and 
interest are given a chapter to themselves. 
Peter Pindar, the “forgotten satirist,” is 
dwelt upon at length, as is also the lov- 
able Beau Brummel, the brilliant Charles 
James Fox, William Beckford and the 
Duke of Wharton—the latter an extreme 
example of eighteenth century brilliancy 
and decadence. The chapter on Fox is 
somewhat marred by a repetition of facts 
concerning him that have already been 
dealt with at length in a previous chapter 
on “Some Exquisites of the Regency.” 

Sterne’s Eliza is the woman who ap- 
pears among the “eccentrics,” and an in- 
teresting and romantic figure she proves, 
her personality revealed through the anec- 
dotes and letters. The chapter on the 
“Demoniacs,” gives a picture of the 
Rabelaisian attitude—or was it merely an 
affectation they assumed?—of some of 
these eighteenth-century men, it being the 


*SomE Eccentrics AND A WoMAN. By Lewis 
Melville. James Pott & Co. 
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fashion to appear the “bold, bad man,” 
with coarseness added to give zest and 
flavor to their Bacchanalian revels—a 
coarseness offset somewhat by an extreme 
frankness, a jovial good-heartedness and a 
sincere hatred of hypocrisy. 

The book contains delightful illustra- 
tions representing the principal people fig- 
uring in it, pictures taken largely from 
old paintings and miniatures. While in a 
compressed form, Mr. Melville gives us 
interesting sidelights on the eighteenth 
century—its customs, its idiosyncrasies, its 
follies, together with portraits of one 
woman and of those men composing that 
gay, brilliant world of which artificiality 
and a nauseating lavishness and luxury 
was the keynote—an age suggesting in this 
artificiality and love of luxury at least 
something of our own times also. 

Eucente M. Fryer. 





Robert Louis Stevenson* 

The title of Mrs. Strong’s opuscule sug- 
gests a biography. Save that those essen- 
tials, the dates of the birth and death of 
the “beloved Robert Louis” are stated, it 
can make no claim to be such. Quotations 
from Stevenson’s well-known essays, and 
excerpts from the opinions of his famous 
friends and of his appreciative critics, are 
strung like beads on the thread of Mrs. 
Strong’s narrative. 

The book is valuable because this nar- 
rative is authoritative: Mrs. Strong was 
Mr. Stevenson's secretary during many of 
the Vailima days, and her love and admi- 
ration have lent her zeal to search and 
choose until each of the broad phases of 
Stevenson’s life is explained by his own 
words or those of the cognoscenti. Mrs. 
Strong tells of Stevenson as The Child, 
The Youth, The Man, The Traveler, The 
Writer, The Teacher, The Friend, ‘The 
Poet and The Chief—how the last would 
have delighted him!—so that the book is 
an admirable Stevenson primer. 


WILLIAM RENO KANE. 





The Footlights Fore and Aftt 
There is one very excellent impression 
maintained by Mr. Pollock in his new 


*Ropert Louis StEvENSON. By Isobel Strong. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

+THE FoorticHts Fore anp Art. By Chan- 
ning Pollock. Richard G. Badger. 


book on the drama: that the Great White 
Way—sordid and loud and vulgar—is a 
very human place after all. His book of 
the theater should be placed in the hands 
of every stage-struck girl, for it pictures 
the life in all its monotony, in all its 
severity, in all its pettiness. 

The Footlights Fore and Aft has a cer- 
tain style to it, but it is the style of Forty- 
second street, not of literature. Mr. Pol- 
lock has a breezy and chatty manner, and, 
what is more, his pen has been bred in the 
atmosphere. He has been press agent, 
producer and playwright, and he has been 
where he could see the actor with all his 
war paint on. In fact, no one is better 
equipped to paint Broadway from Thirty- 
fourth Street to Fiftieth Street than Mr. 
Pollock. 

In the theatrical life, those who have 
the entrée meet with all the notables of 
the limelight; and there are the lions in 
theater circles as there are in every walk 
of life. Mr. Pollock speaks of all classes 
with a glibness that betokens thorough 
acquaintance with the world behind the 
curtain. And while he does not give away 
any secrets, he describes just those details 
about which the uninitiated would like to 
know. 

What are the duties of a press-agent? 
No one should understand better than Mr. 
Pollock; he has described the theater 
at a glance, and he tells of the people he 
has lied about, as glibly as he touches upon 
the personalities of playwrights he has 
dined or wined with, and the rehearsals he 
has seen or even himself conducted. So 
glibly indeed does he write that his pen 
often carries him into misstatements, as 
when he attributes “The Awakening of 
Helena Ritchie” to Mrs. Edith Wharton. 

But who could ever accuse any man of 
the theater of being accurate; he senses 
the spirit and that is enough for him! Mr. 
Pollock senses the Great White Way; he 
gives it in all its garishness, in all its 
flashiness, and with all its gossip. The 
present reviewer has been within seeing 
distance of the arc light, and when Mr. 
Pollock talks of the first nights in New 
York, his skill is to some extent measured 
by the atmosphere which he undoubtedly 
creates; first nights in New York are the 
conglomerate things he pictures them to 
be. 
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There are various worlds in the larger 
world of the theater, Those who go into 
vaudeville, those who submit to the excel- 
lent grind of stock, those who, stage struck 
and with aspirations, content themselves 
with an engagement in the chorus—each 
has a different set of difficulties to cope 
with. And Mr. Pollock, living cheek by 
jowl with these difficulties, does not hesi- 
tate to picture them as they are. That is 
why his book should be given to the 
uninitiated. 

But the theater has something else than 
this about it—something that Mr. Pollock 
sees but crushes because of his ambition to 
depict the more theatrical phase of the 
subject. He lightly touches upon audi- 
ences, and in a reportorial fashion, none 
the less effective, he contrasts the gallery 
gods and their love for melodrama, with 
the high-brow class who pay the price, and 
have the price to pay. Mr. Pollock’s book 
lacks dignity or serious intent; it is a skil- 
ful piece of scene painting, but its humor 
is of the street and its critical comments 
are those of the press agent. He utters 
truths, but they are so dressed that they 
appear flippant; he analyzes motives and 
technicalities, but they are so presented 
that they fail to be fully realized. The 
theater is a big machine; even playwriting 
has its steel structure. But there is a part 
of the theater into which the Great White 
Way does not enter. I mean the atmos- 
phere in which great drama is nurtured. 

Mr. Pollock’s book, therefore, while 
pleasant to read, is hardly one of perma- 
nent value. It is wholly in accord with 
the cartoon sweep of the line drawings by 
Mr. Rockwell—pictures that are witty, but 
that are more worthy of “The Morning 
Telegraph” than of a book. In fact, much 
of Mr. Pollock’s material has appeared in 
magazine form. In putting it into perma- 
nent dress, his one tenable excuse is that 
hidden deep down amidst its flippancy, 
there is something real about it that gives 
one a sense of the theater from the stand- 
point of the Great White Way. 

Montrose J. Moses. 


Senator Cullom’s Memoirs* 


After more than fifty years of service 
in public life Senator Shelby M. Cullom, 


--*Firry YEARS OF Pustic Service. By Shelby 
M. Cullom. A. C. McClurg & Co. 


of Illinois, is a good deal of a pessimist. 
He has had an unusual career. For fifty- 
five years he has been almost constantly 
in public life as member of the Legisla- 
ture, Representative in Congress, Gov- 
ernor and Senator. He is now near the 
completion of his fifth term in the Senate, 
is the oldest man in age and in service 
in that body, and at eighty-two is alone in 
the world, having buried two wives and 
all of his children. It is pathetic that he 
closes his narrative with a feeling of 
uncertainty about a future life, which evi- 
dently worries him greatly. 

As a young man Mr. Cullom knew Lin- 
coln intimately, and is about the last sur- 
vivor who had close relations with the 
martyred President. His career in public 
life has been honorable and useful. He 
has always been a regular Republican, but 
conservative on the tariff. It must be 
confessed that his narrative is wholly 
destitute of any literary quality and that 
there is not much illumination of politics. 
For the most part it is a rather dry record 
of men and events which have come under 
his notice, and he has not always tried to 
express his views fully. There are notable 
instances of self-restraint. He is no great 
admirer of Harrison, nor in some respects 
of McKinley. Although he has been a 
factor in much important legislation, he 
reveals little that is not already known. 
He thinks the Sherman Act needs amend- 
ment and believes in railway pooling, but 
recognizes that the people at present are 
not prepared to grant these needed 
reforms. 

On the whole, the book is informing 
rather than entertaining, and while of no 
great historical value, it is interesting be- 
cause it gives the views of a man who 
saw much and was a great part of the his- 
tory of the last fifty years. 

JosepH M. Rocers 


The Autobiography of an Elderly 
Woman* 

This anonymous but fascinating book 
is a deep, though simple, study of the 
changes which age gradually produces in 
us, and in the attitude of the younger 
world toward us. It is in the best sense 
fine literature, rich in humor and pathos, 
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incisive with wit and brilliant with por- 
traiture. Apt in vocabulary, skilled in 
phrasing, unconstrained in the play of a 
free imagination, it is the product of a 
cultured and masterful pen. 

Briefly, the story poses as the work of 
a widowed grandmother of perhaps sev- 
enty years of age, living in a conventional 
New England town, with sons and daugh- 
ters approaching middle life and with their 
children and other relatives and friends 
to make the picture all-sided and com- 
plete. 

The purport is the utter inability of the 
generation just above childhood to under- 
stand the position of the generation above 
itself. ‘The stroke of genius is in the par- 
allel drawn between the treatment of the 
elderly generation and that of the young 
children by the mid-life generation be- 
tween. 

In one short chapter, “Unspoken 
Words,” in which the elderly woman, her 
daughter and little granddaughter, are in 
a tangle of discipline, there is more fun- 
damental wisdom spoken by the grand- 
mother than may be found in some vol- 
umes of academic child-training. ‘That is, 
the grandmother-author’s insight into the 
root principle of training—that of discern- 
ing where justice lies—is the very core of 
parental efficiency. And part and parcel 
with this is the same discernment of the 
limitations of “playing Providence” with 
developing children. 

As the youngest generation is contin- 
ually interfered with and misinterpreted 
by conscientious parents, so do those same 
middle-age pairs interfere with and domi- 
nate their elders. The woman of sixty- 
five or seventy is both ordered to rest and 
to keep busy; she is both goaded and 
gyved for her health, exercised and re- 
strained, glorified and mummyfied without 
her consent. 

[t is impossible, however, to give any 
adequate idea of the numerous phases of 
the Elderly Woman’s trials, triumphs, 
concessions and reminiscent reflections. 
Some memory pictures of her early life 
duplicating her daughter’s struggles, some 
criticisms of present conditions, some 
declarations of personal independence and 
surrender, are irresistibly humorous and 
pathetically serious. 


The older generations will truly enjoy 
this book, the younger. cannot but see the 
power of its appeal and profit by it. 

PatrERSON Du Bois. 


Eight Centuries of Portuguese 
Monarchy* 


Eight Centuries of Portuguese Mon- 
archy is a comprehensive study of the in- 
fluences shaping the trend of Portuguese 
politics and moulding the social life and 
character of the people—an attempt, as 
the author says, “to call up the soul of 
Portugal to those who:see only its corpse.” 

Roman law is ascribed as the keystone 
of Portuguese political organization, as 
the principles of liberty inculcated by the 
Visigoths are the bedrock upon which the 
Portuguese nation was built. But it was 
not, we are told, until 1383 and the foun- 
dation of the Aviz dynasty, that the “his- 
tory and fate of Portugal as it relates to 
the general development of her politics, 
properly begins.” With this dynasty, Por- 
tugal became a world power, her daring 
and courage evinced by arms in her strug- 
gle that overthrew the Moors; by her 
great navigators, Dom Henrique, Vasco 
de Gama and the rest; by her conquests 
and subsequent founding of those colo- 
nies in Africa, South America and the 
East, colonies that became such a source 
of untold wealth. And with this vigorous 
material growth, her culture and intellec- 
tual achievements kept pace. 

The swift decay, that deadly inertia 
coming in the trail of wealth, following 
this great period, is vividly portrayed—a 
decay out of which was to be born the 
national idea—the strength of a nation. 
In Camoes, Portugal’s greatest poet, the 
author finds “the incarnation of the Por- 
tuguese soul,” and his “Lusiades” as rep- 
resenting “not only the poetry, but the 
entire wisdom and accumulative experi- 
ence of the nation.” 

The vitality of the nation is shown in 
that despite the sixty years’ oppression of 
the Spanish yoke, the tyranny of the Mar- 
quis de Pompal, whose dictatorship fol- 
lowed the earthquake of 1755—a time 
when might was right—despite despotism 
and its consequent degenerating influence, 
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the desire of men to shape their own desti- 
nies lived on, seethed and fermented until 
the struggle burst out once more—a strug- 
gle that two years ago culminated in de- 
manding the abdication of a king that the 
voice of a people might be heard. 

While Senor Cunha presents minutely 
and in masterly fashion this struggle be- 
tween a throne torn by factions, by politi- 
cal intrigues and a people goaded past 
endurance, yet one can but wish that he 
might indicate the future evolution of his 
country, as to what hope that she will 
“seek salvation in her best traditions,” 
whether she will “point to the statue of 
Camoes and read to her people the 
“Lusiades” and thus rouse the popular 
conscience to a sense of responsibility for 
national unity and political autonomy” ; or 
whether, despite the glory of her heritage, 
she will fall crushed by the warring fac- 
tions composed of men not great or patri- 
otic enough to sink their differences and 
their personal ambitions that Portugal 
may live. 

EUGENIE M. FRYER. 


William James* 
William James owed not a little to 


France, and he was proud and happy to 
acknowledge this indebtedness. 

He studied in Paris, under private 
tutors, when he was a mere slip of a boy, 
entered the college of Boulogne-sur-Mer 
at fifteen, and later attended the Univer- 
sity of Geneva, an essentially French in- 
stitution, although not on French soil, One 
of his first pieces of purely philosophical 
writing was a communication in French 
to “La Critique Philosophique,” in which 
he commended the philosophical methods 
of Charles Renouvier and Francois Pillon, 
and his Principles of Psychology, pub- 
lished in 1890, bore the following dedica- 
tion, “To my dear friend Francois Pillon, 
as a token of affection and an acknowledg- 
ment of what I owe to ‘La Critique Philo- 
sophique.””” He followed with keen in- 
terest the studies of Henri Poincaré and 
Henri Bergson, both of whom were stimu- 
lating to him, as he, no doubt, was stimu- 
lating to them. Emile Boutroux, the emi- 
nent antagonist of determinism, was born 


*WittiAM James. By Emile Boutroux. Paris. 
Librarie Armand Colin. 


three years later than William James, but 
he began his career as a philosopher sev- 
eral years earlier, and he exerted, by his 
remarkable De la Continence des Lois de 
la Nature, which appeared in 1874, a con- 
siderable influence upon James’ thought. 
The intellectual relations of these two 
philosophers were very close—Boutroux 
helped make James known in France by 
providing an Introduction for the French 
translation of Varieties of Religious Ex- 
perience, and by numerous contributions to 
the philosophical reviews—and their per- 
sonal relations were as close as the inter- 
vening ocean permitted. It is safe to say 
that James, on his visits to Paris, rarely, 
if ever, failed to foregather with Boutroux 
—their last meeting there occurred when 
James, fully aware of the alarming prog- 
ress of his disease, crossed the ocean to 
consult a famous French specialist—and 
when Boutroux went to Harvard as Hyde 
lecturer, in the spring of 1910, he was a 
guest in the James household. Boutroux 
was peculiarly fitted, by this double inti- 
macy, to sum up for his countrymen the 
life and work of the Cambridge philoso- 
pher, and he has done so in this little book 
of one hundred and fifty pages with engag- 
ing tenderness and consummate skill. He 
presents with admirable clearness the steps 
by which his subject passed from physi- 
ology to psychology, from psychology to 
religious psychology, and from religious 
psychology. by employing the pragmatic 
method (M. Boutroux is at great pains to 
explain that pragmatism is a method, not 
a system of doctrine) to the “empirisme 
radical” of his last days. He character- 
izes James’ work as a psychologist as “the 
restoration of introspective psychology on 
a new basis, after the reign of ‘associa- 
tionism,’”’ and affirms it to have been “so 
considerable, so original and so constantly 
in contact with living reality, that it will 
certainly subsist through the ages as one 
of the decisive moments of the historical 
development of the science.” He does not 
seem to be so sure of the permanent value 
of James’ work as a philosopher, which he 
intimates is incomplete. 

Of James the teacher and the writer, 
M. Boutroux says: 





This highly capable and eloquent professor 
professed as little as possible. It would have 
been impossible for him to submit to the rules 
of official pedagogy. He put into his words his 





os 





always active thought, his ardent soul, his whole 
being, whether he was teaching in his chair, or 
lecturing up and down the earth, or was talking 
familiarly with his friends. The spontaneity of 
his discourse was striking. Everything he said 
overflowed with meanings and suggestions, and 
he never expressed himself in a conventional, 
abstract and impersonal manner. His ideas left 
his brain intensely alive, and impregnated with 
his personality: the most unexpected, the most 
ingenious, the most amusing expressions fell nat- 
urally from his lips and fixed themselves easily 
in the minds of his auditors, surprised, charmed 
and forced to think. Never was the overworked 
phase of Pascal, “one is delighted when, expect- 
ing to see an author, he finds a man,” more ap- 
plicable. As he spoke, so he wrote. He seemed 
to make no great difference between the one and 
the other of these occupations. When you read 
him, you seem to be listening to him. There is, 
in the disposition of the ideas, the same subtle, 
free and living order, Pascal’s order of the heart, 
truer and profounder, perhaps, than the gross 
and palpable order of geometrical demonstra- 
tions. There is the same picturesque, personal 
language, full of finds and of illuminating images. 
There are the same vivacity, the same vigor in 
attack and argumentation. There is also a su- 
perior elegance, marvelous melange of science, 
of precision, of scrupulousness, of force, of nat- 
uralness, of grace, and of a sort of abandon. 
And the result is that this profound and solid 
thinker is, without trying to be, an author, an 
artist, one of the glories of American literature, 
as well as of American philosophy. And his books 
have, among other merits, this rare quality, they 
are read. 
ALVAN F, SANBORN. 


Socialism and Individualism* 

This series of reprints from the Fabian 
Tracts is well worth reading by any one 
who wishes to place himself in a position 
to understand the aspirations of the more 
moderate wing of those who call them- 
selves Socialists. ‘The value of such an 
understanding during the present time of 
social unrest and of vague gropings for a 
better industrial order scarcely needs to be 
emphasized. Progress is not to be gained 
by closing our eyes to the maladjustments 
of the present system, but rather by 
soberly admitting those defects which are 
indisputable, and setting about their 
reform. 

The opening essay in the present vol- 
ume, by Mr. Sidney Webb, presents a keen 
analysis of the basic principles upon which 
the present industrial order supposedly 
rests—principles which the writer says 
have already been abandoned by states- 
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men and economists, but which still form 
the doctrine of the fourth estate, the great 
middle class of journalists, and for that 
reason standing in the greater need of cor- 
rection. Mr. Webb’s essay is a closely 
reasoned statement of some of the diffi- 
culties of individualism as a working prin- 
ciple, and shows that the results of the 
present economic régime cannot be squared 
with any principle of social justice. The 
writer points out that there can be no hope 
for the ultimate emancipation of the great 
mass of mankind from a position of eco- 
nomic dependence unless there be a con- 
scious and explicit adoption and extension 
of principles of social organization. 

Bernard Shaw has a masterly essay on 
the “Impossibilities of Anarchism,” which 
is only another name for Individualism in 
its extreme form. Mr. Shaw points out 
an error very commonly made—especially 
in this country—the identification by the 
average man of socialism and anarchism. 
So far from there being any identity, the 
principles underlying these two ideals of 
social existence are as far apart as the 
poles. Socialism stands for an extension 
of the sphere of the state; anarchism, or 
extreme individualism, means the negation 
of the state—a return to that condition of 
things preceding all forms of political 
organization. Mr. Shaw’s essay is emi- 
nently readable, and corrects many mis- 
conceptions common to most people whose 
views upon socialism and other tsms are 
drawn from current newspaper criticism. 

There are two other essays, one by Sid- 
ney Ball on “The Moral Aspects of Social- 
ism,” the other entitled “Public Service 
vs. Private Expenditure,” being the work 
of Sir Oliver Lodge. Each of these sug- 
gests some stimulating points of view. 

This little book, of not over a hundred 
pages in all, is very attractively gotten up, 
and should be a real pleasure to possess, 
as well as a source of inspiration to social 
reformers and book lovers alike. 

WILFRED ELDRED. 


An American Pre-Eminent in 
Painting* 
No uncertain quality do we find in the 
work of Winslow Homer, for he pos- 
*THe Lire AND Works or Winstow Homer. 


By William Howe Downs. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 
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sessed a personality quite as virile and self- 
insistent as that which dominated Whis- 
tler, so many years his cqntemporary. In 
art, as in literature, how inevitable that 
the temperament, the individuality, the 
inner being of the man shows itself in 
every stroke or line of brush or pen. The 
style is the man. 

Mr. William Howe Downs, the writer 
of the book under consideration, has made 
the most of his subject, he has written 
con amore, with great fulness and detail. 
Indeed, a finer sense of proportion would 
have suggested the omission or condensa- 
tion of many facts relating to the early 
life of the painter, as well as all allusions 
to family affairs in later years. Then, too, 
the earlier efforts of the artist’s pencil and 
brush were not of such supreme excel- 
lence in technique, or of such interest in 
the subject, but that they could have been 
spared to make room for larger reproduc- 
tions of his more important pictures. It 
cannot be gainsaid, however, that Winslow 
Homer was a most original and forceful 
genius ; indeed, the most original American 
painter of his time. “His art was,” to 
quote from the biographer, “intensely per- 
sonal and intensely American. These two 
pre-eminent qualities are his chief titles to 
fame.” 

It was this intense personality of the 
man, his sincerity, his brusqueness, that 
attracted some, while it repelled many. 
Foreigners, especially the French, admired 
the raciness, the aggressiveness, revealed 
in his work, although these qualities are 
not so accentuated in that picture of his, 
“A Summer Night,” which finds a place in 
the gallery of the Luxembourg, Paris. 
Truth, sincerity, intense individuality may 
find expression as readily in suave, gra- 
cious ways as in blunt tones and accents. 
Are Corot’s delicate shades and nuances 
of color less truthful than the bands of 
violent hues so characteristic of Winslow 
Homer’s marine views? Is there less 
truth to nature in Willet’s peasants than in 
the seamen and fishermen of the Maine 
coast which were the favorite subjects of 
Homer’s brush? The truth is, each painted 
what he loved best, what he knew best. 

But Homer never attained to a mastery 
of color. He was impatient of “formu- 
las.” He disdained to learn of other men; 
he rather despised the opinions of others; 


and so the wideness and harshness of his 
tones were harshly criticized to the end. 
It is but fair to add that in many of his 
water colors he displays a greater variety 
of tones and much more softness than in 
his oil paintings. And further it may be 
added that the biographer, while showing 
both sides of the shield, has wisely prac- 
ticed moderation and discrimination, and 
has in one direction been “very kind,” 
while in another “a little blind.” 

The volume is a handsome specimen of 
bookmaking, wide margin, a square page, 
profusely illustrated, bibliography and 
index very complete. 

Mary L oyp. 


Memories of Two Wars* 


After a careful and delighted reading of 
this human story we do not hesitate to 
characterize it as by far one of the most 
important books we have seen in some 
time. In fact, one must go far afield to 
find its equal. It really belongs to that 
small and elect class of books which have 
amused, delighted or inspired readers 
since the reading of books began. 

We prophesy that it will eventually, if 
not at once, take a place among the very 
best in the literature of our tongue. Why 
read ephemeral novels and impossible 
romances when here is a true story more 
novel and romantic than any fiction? In 
its simple, forceful and direct use of lan- 
guage we are struck with its similarity 
to certain portions of The Memoirs of 
Benvenuto Cellini. It is not a history of 
the late Cuban Insurrection, nor is it a 
history of our Philippine War. General 
Funston is careful to explain that in his 
preface. But no history of those stirring 
years ever will contain the personal note 
which this homely narrative does, and 
which holds one spellbound and breathless 
from the first page to the very last—then 
makes one long for more. How an ob- 
scure soldier of fortune, almost without 
friends and influence, could land one 
dark and stormy night on the coast of 
Cuba, as one of a small band of rebels, 
sure to meet a quick death if captured, 
and then find himself five years later the 
hero of another war thousands of miles 
away, and a_ full-fledged General in 


*Memortes of Two Wars. By Frederick 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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the United States Army, constitutes one 
of the most romantic stories ever set down 
in writing. The capture of Aguinaldo 
would of itself mark the author as a 
resourceful and brave man, but that act 
which brought him rank and fame is only 
one of scores of daring exploits and hair’s- 
breadth escapes. 

The book is admirably printed, but the 
illustrations, though many in number and 
striving bravely to aid the reader, some- 
how do not satisfy. They are ample, per- 
haps, for illustrating the text of a maga- 
zine article (and much of this material 
first appeared in “Scribner’s’’), but they do 
not add dignity to the book. Pictures of 
actual scenes in Cuba and the Philippines 
could have been obtained and portraits of 
the chief participants in both wars ought 
to have been inserted. These omissions 
doubtless will be supplied in future edi- 
tions, which are sure to be called for. 


H. W. BENJAMIN. 


Adams the Iconoclast* 

There has never been any hero worship 
in the Adams family, aside from that 
which is bestowed on its own members. 
John Adams had a poor opinion of Wash- 
ington and almost every one else, and this 
trait has been inherited to a large extent 
by all of his descendants. Mr. Charles 
Francis Adams, of Boston, has just issued 
a new work, in which he examines a good 
many historical and personal problems of 
our history, with the result of being icon- 
oclastic to a degree. 

Washington was a poor general because 
he did not make use of cavalry which was 
available, because he fought the battles of 
the Brandywine and Germantown, and for 
other reasons. The Battle of New Or- 
leans is examined with some rather inter- 
esting developments personal to Packen- 
ham. ‘The rest of the articles deal largely 
with men or events connected with the 
Civil War. Mr. Adams is always cock- 
sure of his facts, and occasionally betrays 
a pompousness which is irritating. But he 
has thrown light on some _ interesting 
problems, if only to destroy some fond 
illusions. 


*Stupies ,Mivirary AND Drptomatic. By 
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Probably the most important paper in 
the book is that which deals with the rea- 
sons which guided Premier Lord Palmer- 
ston in refusing to recognize the Southern 
Confederacy after there had been an in- 
formal agreement to do so. It appears 
that it was Gladstone’s famous speech at 
Newcastle in which he lauded Davis and 
the South which angered Palmerston. 
Although Gladstone was easily the strong 
man of the cabinet and the coming pre- 
mier, the old man whose days were pass- 
ing resented Gladstone’s effort to make 
popularity by giving out information in 
advance; hence: the subject was dropped 
by the Cabinet, and the Confederacy was 
never recognized. ‘This is an important 
contribution to history. Mr. Adams also 
demolishes the famous story of Comp- 
troller Chittenden and the ten millions of 
bonds which he says were put up to stop 
certain cruisers from leaving British ports 
There was no such incident, but another of 
a good deal of interest. 

Mr. Adams, like all his family, is no 
respecter of persons and hates shams. He 
has a plain way of speaking, which is in- 
teresting, even if all of his arguments are 
not wholly conclusive. 

JosepH M. Rocers. 


American Socialism of the Present 
Day* 


As yet there has been no thoroughgoing 
book setting forth the American develop- 
ment and present Socialistic point of view. 
To this specific task Dr. Hughan sets her- 
self, and does her task well. Necessarily, 
however, she opens with historical exposi- 
tion of a general nature from Marxian 
dogma up through the philosophies, the 
camp divisions and the conflict of theories. 
She then plunges into the American pro- 
gram—industrial, political, administrative, 
social, collectivist. Then comes the more 
immediate procedure of attainment by 
organization. This is followed by a dis- 
cussion of differences in which the “Chris- 
tian Socialist” and the “parlor” class get 
recognition in the notice of the fact that 
atheisnr is strong in Socialist ranks, due 
to the exaggeration of the doctrine of eco- 
nomic determinism and to the opposition 
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to the motif of brotherhood rather than 
class interest. Socialist progress has been 
slow in the United States, but in some 
quarters it is politically ascendant and 
gaining. While Marx has been closely 
studied by economists, the scientific non- 
Socialist students have not fairly repre- 
sented the ultimate question. In the United 
States Marx as an expositor of capital 
theory is declining as a power, while the 
immediate demands of economic struggle 
find in Marx a popular moving force. 

Miss Hughan is a good critic, in that 
she discerns differences with a judicial eye 
and makes fair representations of all op- 
posing factions or shades of opinion. In 
a short introduction, John Spargo, while 
not committing himself to all of Miss 
Haughan’s opinions, regards the book as 
a trustworthy guide and a contribution 
quite necessary at this time. 


The Works of Ambrose Bierce* 

In ten octavo volumes, handsomely 
bound, the Collected Works of Ambrose 
Bierce have been published. Mr. Bierce 
himself has superintended the editing, and 
has autographed two hundred and fifty 
sets, that will be sold as a special edition, 
at one hundred dollars a set. There are 
approximately one hundred thousand 
words to each volume, and the publishers 
issue a long line of the opinions of well- 
known English and American writers who 
have praised Ambrose Bierce as being one 
who had “stirred London thirty years ago 
as no writer had done since Swift’; who, 
“with Poe and Hawthorne, is sure to be 
heard of when our living ears are stopped 
with clay”; who “has a flavor quite his 
own, and is a great artist in his way.” 
This from Percival Pollard and Conan 
Doyle, while Brander Mathews, Elbert 
Hubbard, Gertrude Atherton and Owen 
Wister add their meed of praise. 

Someone says that Bierce’s great mas- 
take has been his journalism, since he has 


*THeE CoLLtectED Works oF AMBROSE BIERCE. 
Neale Publishing Company. 


been a great journalist as well as a lit- 
erary genius. And for this reason much 
of his effort has been spent upon small 
works when the same energy might have 
produced larger and more pretentious 
things. Yet it is a great thing to be called 
“a giant in satire, a genius in short 
stories.” 

The American who wants the best of 
American literature in his or her library 
cannot afford to ignore Ambrose Bierce. 
And the value of his work, as well as 
its quantity, has warranted this collection 
in his lifetime. 


Memoirs of Theodore Thomas* 


Mrs. Theodore Thomas has written a 
simple account of the life of her husband, 
the famous musician. In spite of her 
American-seeming name, he was a Ger- 
man, and christened Christian Friedrich 
Theodore. His early life was quite that 
of the small musical prodigy : he was only 
ten when King George of Hanover pro- 
posed to educate him, but as the family 
were leaving then for the New World, 
the offer was not accepted. Life in the 
new country then presented as many hard- 
ships as it does to-day to some of its 
struggling immigrants. Fame did not 
crown the precocious child at once. But 
genius blessed with perseverance con- 
quered, and raised the young man of 
twenty-two to the conductor’s stand, and 
from there, by a swiftly ascending scale, 
to the highest achievements in orchestral 
music. 

In following Mrs. Thomas’ record we 
meet many notable people who knew and 
honored the great leader; we read letters 
from distant admirers, and re-read many 
famous concert programs. The book con- 
tains several excellent and interesting por- 
traits. Both in its subject matter and in 
its mode of treatment, it appeals as much 
to the lay reader as to the musical student. 


By Rose 


*Memoirs oF THEODORE THOMAS. 
Fay Thomas. Moffat, 
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\MERICAN SUFFRAGETTE, AN. 
By Isaac N. Stevens. 

When the world is gripped by the suffragette 
movement, a story embodying convincing favor- 
able arguments is quite apropos. How a suffra- 
gette attorney won her laurels in a murder trial 
is also most engrossing. 

William Rickey & Co. 


\r roe Ack or Eve. 
3y Kate Trimble Sharber. The Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Company. 

Anne is a clever young girl who sees the 
humoroys side of everything. She unfortunate- 
ly falls desperately in love with a popular gen- 
tleman who is running for Governor. Appar- 
ently her affections are returned. But Richard 
Chalmers, in order to gain the Governorship, 
sacrifices his love and the girl who loves him. 
In the meantime Anne has been loved by a young 
doctor and she finally decides that he, after all, 
is the worthy man. 


Basy MINE. 
By Margaret Mayo. 

Opinions will probably differ vastly as to the 
humor of this little volume, which is the book 
of the play of the same name. 

It has to do with the matrimonial tangles of 
two young couples who are by turns very funny 
and very foolish. But whether one should take 
such a serious subject and distort it for farcial 
purposes is a question that may well be raised. 

And though many of the scenes are very 
funny indeed, one has the feeling that some mat- 
ters are rather more sacred than humorous and 
should be treated accordingly. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Boss or Winp River, THE. 
By A. M. Chisholm. 

Although the wealthy lumber dealers did all 
in their power to push Kent to the wall, his 
pluck and constancy to business not only en- 
abled him to hold his own, but also to thwart 
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the unscrupulous competitors, who laid traps for 
his undoing. Doubleday, Page & Co. 


Dempsey Dramonps, THE. 
By Allen Arnot. 

When an heiress, a charming young com- 
panion and a housemaid fall in love with the 
same man, one naturally looks for complica- 
tions. This, however, is but a part of the in- 
terest in this tale of two Scotch villages and a 
huge fortune invested in gleaming diamonds. 

Isabel Dempsey’s granddaughter suddenly ap- 
pears in church one morning, much to her 
grandmother’s astonishment, who did not know 
of her existence, but who recognizes her at 
ence through the family resemblance. Miss 
Dempsey’s death, soon after, is surely hastened 
by the shock. 

The Dempsey fortune is suddenly converted 
into cash, then diamonds, and then secretly 
transferred to the granddaughter. But all this 
causes much trouble and excitement and brings 
into the story the companion-granddaughter, 
the doctor who knew something of the young 
lady’s past history and the maid who helped 
carry out Miss Dempsey’s bequest. How they 
all played their parts and the romances they 
brought about makes a story verging on the 
melodramatic. 

John Lane Company. 


Down Nort ON THE LABRADOR. 

: 3y Wilfred T. Grenfell. 

No missionary hero has a more truly unique 
distinction than Grenfell. He might be called 
the inventor of Labrador and its frozen seas as a 
missionary field without parallel. He has already 
brought this field and its terrors and conquests 
to audiences through his addresses and through 
his books of dramatic and touching narrations 
and stories. The present volume, like the others, 
is a collection of stories with all the startling 
qualities of romantic fiction, yet true experiences 
from the life of the hero-author. 

F, H. Revell Company. 
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I.MERSON’S WIFE. 
By Florence Finch Kelly. 

If you like stories of the “great outdoors,” 
stories of the prairies, with Indians, bad men, 
good men, women, precocious children and bears, 
you will like not only “Emerson’s Wife,” but all 
the other stories in this new volume. 

There are comedies and tragedies—told force- 
fully and vigorously, but cleverly, too, by one 
who evidently knows conditions west of the Mis- 
sissippi. 

Oe Oy McClurg & Co. 


Fusinc Force, THE. 
By Katharine Hopkins Chapman. 
Heretofore the author has confined herself 
exclusively to short-story writing, but in this 
volume she launches out into a rousing tale of 
life in Idaho. The book is full of local coloring, 
with a delightful love tale intermingled. 
AA. McClurg & Co. 


GARDEN OF RESURRECTION, THE. 
3y E. Temple Thurston. 
Mr. Thurston uses a fine talent to write things 
that are often just a trifle unpleasant. His 
new story is in many ways delightful—would 
have been wholly so had he omitted one or 
two quite unnecessary situations. In atmos- 
phere the book is all alluring—with the frag 
rance of flowers, the breath of the sea wind, 

and the charm of a beautiful woman. 

VWitche 


Kennerley 


Harikcourn Set, THE. 
By Dion Clayton Calthrop. 

This little book might be described as a sort 
of composite photograph of Mr. Calthrop’s 
scope of work. There is a little of everything 
here—excellent nonsense in prose and rhyme; 
stories of all kinds—pathetic, humorous, phil 
osophical, allegorical, ete., ete. There are 
descriptions of nature so beautiful that one 
knows Mr. Calthrop is a poet, though he may 
choose to express himself in prose 

John Lane Company 


HEART AND CHART 
By Marguerite Spalding Gerry. 

Nancy Alyson, a Washington society girl, 
decides to take up nursing and goes into training 
shortly after the family fortune slumps. After 
three years of hospital work she does 
ing” and is sent out by the 


cases. 


“special 
hoard” on various 


A motley collection of patients furnish material 
for the stories, which are by turns tender, humor 
ous and romantic. \nd through it all runs 
Nancy’s story, an affair that comes from th 
back to the foreground and makes a most satis 
factory ending 

Harper & Brothers 


Hippen Emperee, THE 
By R. W. Fenn. 

That early adventurers and discoverers shared 
many trials with their triumphs, and hardships 
with their honors, one may readily imagine. And 
if one does not care to depend upon imagination 
alone, here is a new tale of Spain and the New 
World, which will make the mental pictures 
more real. 


Gonzalo de Cabrera, a young Spanish gentle 
man, seeks fame and fortune in South America 
Landing on the shores of the Orinoco he pene 
trates far into the interior of the continent, 
performing many daring and dashing deeds and 
discovering much treasure. Meantime there is 
a Spanish maid, Beatriz, waiting for him, and to 
whom he is united in due time. 

And aside from its interest as a love tale, 
readers will find in its pages graphic pictures of 
the Old World and the New in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 


Dodd, Mead & Co 


HoNEY SWEET. 
By Edna Turpin. 

A pathetic little story woven about the prin 
cipal incidents and the many sad and difficult 
experiences arising in the life of a small girl 
The child herself is both lovable and unique, 
making the tale engrossing throughout. 

The Macmillan Company 


Jinks’ INswpe. 
By Harriet Hobson. 

If you want to make the acquaintance of a 
very delightful little boy, you will like to know 
Jinks. He is a little gutter waif, a denizen of 
Paradise Alley, very precocious and quite mature 
for his ten years. 

He is not always good—far from it—nor is he 
very wicked, but he is decidedly a boy. It is 
his “inside” that keeps him straight and tells him 
what to do. And as a study of the juvenile 
reasoning it is quite a clever little story. 

George W. Jacobs & Co 


Jinx, THE 
By Allen Sangree. 

\t a time when so many are wild with en 
thusiasm over baseball this volume of short 
stories is quite apropos. Full of the vernacular 
of the diamond, it tells how a cross-eyed girl 
acted as a hoodoo (or jinx). 

G. W. Dillingham Company 


THE JUGGLERS 
By Molly Elliott Seawell. 
Miss Seawell has written a short novel about 
a company of music-hall jugglers whose members 
were reunited, after years of separation, in the 
midst of the Reign of Terror. It is a dramatic 
little story, rich in its coloring and splendid in 
its character creation, showing the real humanity 
that very often is covered up by coats of paint 
and the tawdry trappings of the stage. 
The Macmillan Company 


Lirtep Larcu, THE. 
By George Vane 

Nothing of the melodramatic is lacking in this 
modern tale of Rome. Owen Osmond is aban 
in his babyhood. He grows up in fourteen 
years, is taken to England by a Miss de Men 
ezes, who gives him her name, and becomes the 
idol of a certain Bohemian set in London. 

Shortly after the death of his benefactress 
he hears of the sad plight of his foster-sister, 
Daisy Williams, and follows her to America to 
avenge her wrongs. She kills herself in his 
presence and he is arrested and tried for murder, 
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but acquitted. The fates then take him to 

Rome, where he at last meets his parents. 
Not badly told, but not an especially nice tale. 
John Lane Company. 


LikABLE CHaAp, THE. 
By Henry McHarg Davenport. 

Mr. Davenport is just a little less significant 
than Owen Johnson. Without Mr. Johnson’s 
humor, he has the same feeling for the boy who 
is real. His hero is not a mere ideal, who never 
gets into the life of actual boyhood, but he is in 
all truth, a likable chap, likable for his faults 
as well as for his virtues, since he is human. It 
is a story of life in a preparatory school, with all 
the sports, the fun, the work of a live boarding- 
school of to-day depicted. Old readers, as well 
is young, will like the Likable Chap and_ his 
friends, and will admire the fine qualities of the 
boys and girls of the story without being blind- 
ed by an insistence upon qualities that are not 
likely to exist. 

Sturgis & Walton Company. 


MEN on HorseBAck, THE. 
3y Blanche Weitbrec. 

\bout a score of interesting and well-written 
tales and poems of the Mounted Traffic Squad 
in New York city. Some of them are humorous 
and some a bit pathetic—and “The Least of 
These” is one of the latter sort that is worth 
especial mention. 

Desmond FitzGerald. 


Missinc Fincer, THE. 
y Albert Boissiere. 

\ rather involved mystery story in which an 
artist is accused of the murder of one of the 
Van Bryman brothers, who were twins. One 
brother was dead and the other was missing; 
the only sign by which they could be told apart 
was a ring that one wore on his little finger. On 
the corpse that finger was found missing, as it 
was found missing on the hand of the other 
brother, who later turns up. How the whole 
problem was finally settled gives a dramatic 
climax to a sé ymewhat tedious story. 


Dodd, Vead & Co 


Orr THE Marin Roap 
By Victor L. Whitechurch 
\nother pleasing tale of the simple life of an 
English village a little “off the main road.” Not 
so humorous as The Canon in Residence, but 
every bit as tender, with a queer, old bachelor 
to play fairy godmother to a young architect 
and the girl he loves, as well as to a simple 
minded village girl who somewhat illogically 
falls in love with the nervous little man. 
Baker & Taylor Company 


Orp Man Greenuut AND Hts Frienps, 
By David A. Curtis. 

Dialect is not the most acceptable method of 
expression in a story. The present volume is a 
series of some two dozen and more tales of a 
barroom type of Arkansan. They are clever and 
amusing and in their way show up a deal of 
character, good, bad and indifferent. There is, 
however, much sameness about them as _pub- 
lished in book form. 


Dufield & Co. 
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PHILIP STEEL. 
By James Oliver Curwood. 

A story of the Northwest Mounted Police, 
among whom is a wealthy young man who goes 
North to seek adventure. He finds it, as he also 
finds a girl whom he finally wins, though they 
go through many hardships before that desir- 
able consummation is reached. 

Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


Price, THE. 
By Gertie S$. Wentworth-James. 

The Price tells of a penniless English girl 
wedded to a wealthy old man of business inter- 
ests. Later she falls in love with an aeronaut 
and her prosy husband’s existence is almost 
ignored. Unlike the usual trend of triangle love 
affairs this one culminates in a sensational fash- 
ion, which holds the reader’s interest. 

Mitchell Kennerley. 


Quaker BEN. 
By Henry C. McCook. 

With enthusiasm we welcome another volume 
of colonial history by Dr. McCook. The data 
relative to Pennsylvania under Thomas Penn, 
as well as the style of development, recall Dr. 

Weir Mitchell’s Hugh IV ynne, yet the detailed 
pA a become rather irksome. 

Quaker Ben is a fascinating type of fearless 
trader, while Dorothy and Rhoda are equally 
attractive in their confiding loveliness. 

Thomas Penn’s lax morals with Lady Jenks, 
and business dealings with the Indians, make him 
rather distasteful, but withal there is little to 
condemn and much to praise and admire in the 
quaint story. George W. Jacobs & Co. 


RAINIER OF THE LASt FRONTIER. 
By John Marvin Dean. 

This is a book that one will surely want to 
finish at a sitting. It is a tale of adventure on 
a horse transport and in the barbarous Philip- 
pines, with just enough fearsome natives to 
send those delicious thrills up one’s spine. The 
hero, an attractive, manly fellow, is foiled by an 
incredibly villainous physician, who, however, 
proves in the end rather more tame than he 
promised to be. There is also an outlaw chief 
whose demise is less tragic than one anticipates, 
or indeed hopes. Otherwise, the book is exciting 
enough, and will be an inspired choice for an 
older boy’s Christmas gift. McBurney, the Y 
M. C. A. worker, a Christian without cant, is 
pleasantly drawn. The author has excellent pow- 
rs of description, not always clear, but at least 
spirited—a fact which should help to make him 
successful depicting more probable situations. 


SHIP’s ComPAny. 
By W. W. Jacobs. 

This looks as if Mr. Jacobs were just a little 
tired of fun-making. These are his usual type 
of stories—tales of fishermen, and some of them 
amusing, but less spontaneous, less enjoyable 
than many former varns Mr. Jacobs has spun. 

Charles Scribner's Sons 


SowIinGc oF Sworps, THE. 
By Elizabeth A. Meriweather. 
Following the publication of Uncle Tom's 
Cabin New Englanders became infuriated over 
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the treatment of the slaves, consequently they 
undertook to sow discord among them under 
pretense of teaching religion. At least this is 
the claim of the present volume. 

Neale Publishing Company. 


STELLA’S RooMeErs. 
By Stella Carr. 
Stories of adventures in a New York lodg- 
ing-house, many of them funny, but most of 
them not in the best of taste. Brandw’s. 


THe TEXIcAN. 
By Dan Coolidge. 

If one is looking for much excitement and 
plenty of action The Texican will supply the 
desire, for it is a story of the Far West, with 
many cowboys and Mexicans and a sheriff or 
two for local color. 

There is a controversy over cattle, the scenes 
shift from the prairies to court rooms and jails, 
and end with the wedding of the plucky little 
Mexican heroine to one of the chief trouble- 
makers. A. C. McClurg & Co. 


THorpr’s Way. 
By Morley Roberts. 

A light popular novel, characterized as “a 
book of spice and shocks.” This is quite frank. 
Those who enjoy this sort of conscious quasi- 
cleverness in phrasing out the kind of love story 
that dilutes rather than enriches fiction, will 
enjoy Roberts’ as well as Thorpe’s way. 

The Century Company. 


A Tour AND A ROMANCE. 
By Alice E. Robbins. 

The rambling story of an American and his 
daughter traveling through Spain. Jonas Van 
Pullen, a Wall street financier, is advised to 
take the rest cure by his physician, and his 
daughter Sadie persuades him that Spain is the 
place for him to recuperate. 

Twenty-five chapters are devoted to Spanish 
and English descriptions and the monotony is 
slightly varied by many rather attractive pictures 
and Sadie’s love story. 


Baker & Taylor Company. 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


CorNER-STONE oF CoLoniAL ComMeErcE, A. 
By John A. Stoughton. 

A brief, but complete, history of the “Seed 
Leaf” tobacco region of Connecticut, where the 
weed was first raised in 1636 and where it still 
flourishes. The book is illustrated from rare 
prints, among them the facsimile of a letter 
from George Washington never before pub- 
lished. 

Little, Brown & Co. 


Famous Sea Ficuts From SALAMIS To Tsu- 

SHIMA. 

By John Richard Hale. 

A popular account of naval warfare, begin- 
ning with the galleys of Greece and ending with 
the armorclads of the civilized world of the 
early twentieth century. An inspiring story—in- 
teresting to general readers and helpful to the 
student. 

Little, Brown & Co. 


Franz Liszt anp His Music. 
By Arthur Hervey. 

A short popular account of the life of Liszt 
with descriptions of his compositions. Little 
has been written about Liszt, wherefore this 
book will be extremely acceptable to music- 
lovers. 

John Lane Company. 


GARABALDI AND THE MAKING OF ITALY. 
By George Macaulay Trevelyan. 

The author needs no introduction to readers 
of good literature. In addition to other works 
he has issued two volumes on different periods 
of Garibaldi’s life of military exploit. The 
present volume centers in the events of June to 
November, 1860, which practically put the fin- 
ishing stroke on the heroic military making of 
Italy—although Victor Emmanuel did not enter 
Rome until 1870. It was in the fall of the 
Neapolitan kingdom that Garibaldi made the 


rest of the unification of Italy comparatively 
easy—although the liberation of the Papal 
provinces was a major factor in the success. 
The whole story is one of the strangest in na 
tional annals. Garibaldi was himself a unique 
genius and his men few in numbers, hardly paid. 
and made up from all social grades. The won- 
derful story is now told from first-hand sources 
and freely illustrated. For popular reading 
the book is somewhat advanced and specialized. 
But whoever is deeply interested in Italy or in 
her patriotic poet of action—Garibaldi—will find 
it a contribution of authoritative interest. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 


Gay Kinc, THE 
By Dorothy Senior. 

This is a readable account of the Court and 
Times of Charles II, with an illuminating sketch 
of the character of the “Merry Monarch.” Miss 
Senior has essayed to strike a middle key in 
her study of the man, who has been overly ex- 
tolled on the one hand and rather extravagantly 
maligned on the other. The present narrative 
presents the facts—the reader may judge of 
them as he will. Brentano’s. 


GREAT UNIVERSITIES. 
By Charles F. Thwing. 

President Charles F. Thwing, of Western Re- 
serve University, is not only noted as an edu- 
cator, but has made his thirteenth contribution 
to bound literature in “Universities of the 
World.” One might expect from a pedagog 
a profound discussion of each of the educational 
institutions he has visited and such a treatise 
would have value. The author has preferred 
to write in popular vein so that we have in 
the compass of a small volume a description 
of those great universities from Oxford to 
Tokyo which have been famous for centuries. Dr. 
Thwing has a fine sense of proportion. He can 
sketch history lightly and yet catch every im- 
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portant point. He can give atmosphere in a 
few sentences and is especially good in por- 
traiture of the great men who have made most 
of these universities famous. This is not in- 
tended as an exhaustive work. Many of the 
articles have appeared separately in various 
publications, but the whole forms a book of 
unusual interest. It is a delight to get into the 
roots of education in former centuries without 
having to wade through the dry dust that has 
accumulated. What we do get is a fine per- 
spective of the great universities and some glint 
of the work they have done and are now doing. 
The sketches are evidently the result of keen 
impressions at first hand, jotted down while the 
spirit of the moment was upon the author. This 
gives them vividness, and in connection with 
many excellent illustrations, makes a book for 
popular reading. 

The Macmillan Company. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
$y Eliot Norton. 

This essay rests upon the proposition that 
Lincoln was in a very distinguished degree “a 
lover of mankind.” Its ninety pages constitute 
a running sketch centered upon this one phase 
of his character and illustrating the thesis by 
many incidents borrowed from a large variety of 
authentic sources. That Lincoln was a lover of 
mankind no one can dispute. But the author’s 
position that devotion to humanity, regardless 
of station, is so rare that there is not one man 
to-day living in the public eye who has this trait 
—is absurd. And that the author is able to 
discover but two such among the English dead— 
Chaucer and Walter Scott—is startling indeed. 
After passing this somewhat labored argument 
the collection of evidences of Lincoln’s humani- 
tarian characteristics is readable and worth 
while, even though the leading motive be undis- 
puted at the start. 

Voffat, Yard & Co. 


Jounson, Tom L. 
3y Carl Lorenz. 

The famous Mayor of Cleveland who ros« 
and fell on three-cent fares was a character. 
Not an altogether admirable man by any means, 
he was a man of contrarieties, and a man lack- 
ing in the sensitiveness of fine virtue while yet 
quick with insight to the correction of many of 
our worst political and social evils. His was a 
life worth study by reason of its interesting mix- 
ture of good and evil, its self-sacrifice and its 
self-consciousness, its absolutely independent 


courage of conviction and intense energy in 


accomplishment. He was a natural and a spec- 
tacular leader. The story of the rise, fall and 
decrease of such a personality when told briefly 
and graphically, as this is, cannot but be worth 
reading as a stimulating illustration of the saw, 
“What man has done man can do”’—as well 
as of the fact that what man has done man 
ought sometimes not to do. 


S. Barnes & Co. 


Lire AND Lerrers or Martin LutHER, THE. 
By Preserved Smith. 
A complete account of the life of the great 
reformer, giving many details often overlooked, 
and giving them in an interesting, readab!'e fash- 


ion. Some of the chapter heads are “Childhood 
and Student Life,” “The Monk,” “The Patriot,” 
“The Diet of Worms,” “The Peasant’s Revolt,” 
“Henry VIII,” “Erasmus,” “Religion and Cul- 
ture,” “Catholic and Protestant,” “Death.” 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 
New Itary, THE. 
Translated from the Italian of Frederico Gar 
landa by M. E. Wood. 

This is so frank a discussion of present po- 
litical and social conditions in Italy that the 
author of the original had to publish it under 
a pseudonym, since it made rather severe criti- 
cisms of government practices. An interesting 
phase of ‘the work is its comparison between 
the American and Italian — of doing things. 

. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


PIONEER Priksts oF NortH AMERICA, 1642-1710. 
By Rev. T. J. Campbell. 

The third volume in a series, telling the story 
of the early representatives of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church among the Algonquins. The sub- 
jects taken up include Paul Le Jeune, James 
Buteux, Gabriel Duillettes, Charles Albanel, 
Claude Allouez, James Marquette, Francis de 
Crespieul, Anthony Sylvie, Anthony Dalmas, 
Gabriel Maret, Peter Laure, John Aulneau, Se- 
bastian Rale. Full biographical details are given 
in connection with each study, revealing the 
missionary activities of these pioneer priests and 
showing what the results of those activities 
were. 

The America Press. 


SENATOR OF THE Firrigs, A. 
By Jeremiah Lynch. 

The Senator is the Hon. David C. Broderick, 
of California, who was the Big Chief of the 
Tammany Tribe of the Pacific Coast in the 
period immediately preceding the Civil War. 
Though born in Washington, he came, when 
fourteen years old, to New York, where he soon 
became chief of the local volunteer fire com- 
pany~-in his district and later on one of the 
chiefs in Tammany Hall—at that time a more 
respectable institution than it is to-day. He 
heard the call “Come West” long before Greeley 
gave his advice “Go West.” It is reported that 
he said on the eve of his departure that if ever 
he returned to the East it would be as a United 
States Senator from the new State of California. 

The book is the story of how he, with apolo- 
gies to Cesar, venit, vidit, et vicit. His death 
was, in a measure, Cesarian; he was killed by 
a man whom he had befriended. A Senator of 
the Fifties will appeal in general to all interested 
in American history and in particular to all de- 
siring a permanent record of the deeds of the 
“Founders of California.” 


M. Robertson. 


TALLEYRAND, THE MAN. 
Translated from the French of Bernard de La- 
combe by A. D. Alberti. 

In telling the story of the man Talleyrand, 
M. de Lacombe tells us a great deal of the ex- 
Bishop, the man of the world, and the diplomat. 
Talleyrand played a great part in the history 
of the French Revolution, the Directory, the 
Consulate, the First Empire and the Restora- 
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tion. As an émigré in England and the United 
States he was a notable figure, although he 
did not then occupy the center of the stage. 
His turn came later. And he played it with a 
brilliancy that almost effaces his lack of good 
faith. He dictated the foreign policy of France 
under more masters than one, and European 
politics seemed, at least, to take the shape he 
dictated. Wit and statesman, he looms large in 
history as in contemporary gossip. Having 
studied Talleyrand as ex-Bishop of Autun, M. 
de Lacombe does well to give a volume to his 
“intimate” life. This umfrocked priest worked 
out the reconciliation of France with the Papacy, 
under Bonaparte; what is more, having effected 
that reconciliation, he obeyed Bonaparte’s  be- 
hest and married his mistress without a whim- 
per. He is a picturesque as well as an import- 
ant figure, this lame genius of negotiation. M. 
de Lacombe makes the account of his character 
and career altogether diverting, and it is au- 
thoritative in spite of its interest for the un- 
documented reader. The biographer has made 
use of all available material, including the im- 
portant collections of Monseigneur Dupanloup. 
He is, on the whole, a sympathetic historian: 
and Talleyrand has so mtitch need of sympathy 
that this is fortunate enotigh. 

Dana Estes & Co. 


Toustor, Lyor N., Lire or. 
3y Nathan Haskell Dole. 
A popular biography of Tolstoi by one who 
has translated many of the great Russian’s 


works into English. This study traces Tolstoi’s 
family back to Peter the Great, takes up his 
childhood, his university career, his career as a 
soldier, and his life as a novelist and philoso- 
pher. It includes a chronology of his life and 
writings, with estimates by well-known con- 
temporaries. T. Y. Crowell & Co 


UncrowWNED QUEEN, AN. 
By Bernie Babcock. 

Mrs. Babcock here tells the story of the life 
of Frances E. Willard for the young people. 
Miss Willard’s work and character are known 
to grown-ups, but there is a world of inspiration 
in the facts of her career for boys and girls 
It is this inspiration which Mrs. Babcock seeks 
to give through the medium of her simply-told 
and sympathetic narrative. 


F. H. Revell Company 


Unirep Srates oF Brazit, THE. 
By Charles W. Domville-Fife. 

A comprehensive survey of old Brazil, new 
Brazil and the Republic of Uruguay. The au 
thor states himself to be “simply a chronicler 
of something of what he has seen, heard and 
read of this monster nation in the making.” 
The book will throw much light on a some 
what obscure subject and may inspire its read 
ers to a further study of the great South 
American problems. The illustrations are nu 
merous and appropriate. 

James Pott & Co 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


GotpeEN Lanp, THE. 
3y Arthur E. Copping. 

The “true story of British settlers in Canada,” 
tracing immigration from the steerage of the 
trans-Atlantic line, through the colonial train to 
Winnipeg to the great land of “wheat and 
wealth,” the logging camps and the fruit or- 
chards of western British Columbia. The needs 
of these people, in their lives in a new land, 
are thoroughly discussed, and twenty-four color- 
plates provide an adequate illustration. 

Hodder & Stoughton. 
SPELL oF Ecypr, Tue. 
By Robert Hichens. 

Mr. Hichens tells us that in the thing that is 
“whimsical wooing the thing that is mighty,” 
as typified by the bird and the Sphinx; in “the 
black and the gold—cloud of the tombs and the 
great temple columns, fire of the brilliant life 
engraved upon them,” lies the spell of Egypt. 
In this delightful book, The Spell of Egypt, he 
pictures and interprets Egypt—its austere beau- 
ty, its majestic calm, its peculiar stillness and 
repose, its prayerfulness, the “youthfulness of 
its age,” thus giving us glimpses into its very 
heart, glimpses so vivid and so _ powerfully 
wrought that we, too, fall under the “spell of 
Egypt.” The Century Company. 


Woman’s Wortp-Tour 1n a Moror, A. 
By Harriet White Fisher. 
A modest narrative of a trip that an observ- 


ing woman took in a motor-car around the 
world, starting from Paris, going then to Switz- 
erland, to Italy, to India, to China, to Japan, 
to Honolulu, to California and home again to 
New Jersey. Seeing with fresh eyes many 
wondrous sights, easily impressed by things 
beautiful, and possessing a certain gift to de- 
scribe interestingly, Miss Fisher succeeded 
not only in having a thoroughly enjoyable and 
profitable trip, but also in writing an equally 
enjoyable book about it. There are seventy il 
lustrations in the volume, the single criticism 
being that the book is rather too heavy, mak 
ing it inconvenient to handle 

J. B. Lippincott Company 


ZiGZAG JOURNEYS IN THE CAMEL COUNTRY. 
By A. E. and S. M. Zwemer. 

The authors of Topsy-Turvy Land write more 
about Arabia and illustrate it with photographs. 
The book is dedicated to the “children of mis- 
sionaries the world over,” and it describes many 
odd places and people in the camel country. 
Many of the regions told about are wholly un- 
known, hence the deep interest that attaches to 
these little records of what may be seen and 
learned there. This will be popular in mission 
study classes. 


F. H. Revell Company. 
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JUVENILES 


OcEAN FLyer, 
By H. L. Saylor. 

The “Airship Boys” establish a twelve-hour 
line between New York and London, and have 
thrilling adventures running it. 

Reilly & Britton Company. 


ArrsHip Boys’ 


\r Goop OLD SiwAsH. 
By George Fitch. 

A reminiscent book of college sport describ- 
ing hazing, initiation into secret societies (Eta 
Bita Pies) and the many larks which the fresh- 
men as well as upper classmen enjoy. From 
cover to cover the book is a continuous hearty 
laugh. 

Little, Brown & Co. 
31BLE Zoo, THE. 
By Albert G. MacKinnon. 

With what a different aspect we look upon 
the birds, insects and beasts of the Bible after 
reading Dr. MacKinnon’s book. In the introduc- 
tion he says, “Come with me, children, for a 
stroll through the zoological gardens of the 
Scriptures,” and while strolling he has not only 
a Biblical application, but usually a pleasing 
story to tell of each of the many wonders of 
animal life. 

Fleming H. Revell Company. 


GLENLOCH GirLS’ CLUB. 
3y Grace M. Remick. 

This story centers particularly around Neva 
Hastings, the “new” girl. At first she is dis- 
liked by most of the girls, but she finally be- 
comes so popular that a jolly time without her 
is impossible Penn Publishing Company. 


YouNG CRUSOES OF THE SKY. 
By F. Lovell Coombs. The Century Com- 
pany. 

Three boys are by accident carried away from 
Toronto in a big balloon. After various adven- 
tures they are landed on a plateau in Mexico 
Here they have to do a regular Swiss Family 
Robinson act and fight Indians to boot, before 
they finally make their escape. It’s every bit as 
good as a fairy-tale—it’s better, because it’s as 
real as it is strange and unusual. 


YounG Timber Crutsers, THE. 

By Hugh Pendexter. Small, Maynard & Co. 

This is another of the “Camp and Trail” 
series so greatly enjoyed by young boys. Here 
Stanley and Bub become timber cruisers. They 
go through all sorts of stirring adventures en- 
countering bears and enduring all kinds of hard- 
ships. 


POETRY AND DRAMA 


\r THE SiLver Gare. 
By John Vance Cheyney. 

These are songs and reveries in California, 
concerning old Spanish and Indian legends and 
nature. The verses are pensive and dreamy, per- 
sonal impressions and emotion are their content 
chiefly; hence the charm of definite individuality 
is theirs. Mr. Cheyney believes, modestly enough, 
that the true poet of this region is yet to come. 


“The New World singer, strong 
To sing our southland sea and shore 
In native staves unheard before; 
Strong to call down our matin song, 
Impatient, staying in the stars too long.” 


F. A. Stokes Company. 


\MERICA THE BEAUTIFUL AND OTHER Poems. 
By Katharine Lee Bates. 

Miss Bates is one of Wellesley’s well-known 
teachers of literature. She has always loved and 
taught the noble masters of English poetry, and 
in her book she has many a poem in honor of 
great literary figures. Foreign travel, patriotism, 
nature and friendship have also often stirred her 
muse. No one poem can show all her qualities, 
but the affection and home-love that inspire her 
poems on her native Falmouth make this stanza 
typical : 


“Never was there lovelier town 
Than our Falmouth by the sea. 
Tender curves of sky look down. 

On her grace of knoll and lea. 

Sweet her nests of Mayflower blows 
Ere from prouder haunts the spring 


Yet has brushed the lingering snows 
With a violet-colored wing. ° 
Never were there friendlier folk 
Than in Falmouth by the sea, 
Neighbor-households that invoke 
Pride of sailor-pedigree. 

Ring thy peals for centuries yet. 

Living voice of Paul Revere!” 

: | & Crowell & Co. 
Cavarier Ports, THE. 
Edited by Carl Holliday. 

This book is:a collection of poems of Her- 
rick, Herbert Waller, Lovelace and the group 
of lyrists and love-poets of the later Stuart 
era, with biographies and comments by the edi- 
tor, who states in his preface: “It is my hope 
that the sweetness, the daintiness, the chivalry, 
the artistic temperament of this spirit, may be 
transmitted in some degree to the readers of 
this volume.” Those who desire acquaintance 
with those charming poets of that vanished 
day may turn to this book with profit. 

Veale Publishing Company 


City or THE Sour, THE 
By Lord Alfred Douglas. 

This is the third edition of these sonnets and 
lyrics. In his preface he deprecates the effort to 
strike new notes. “What the poet wishes_ to 
do,” he well says, “is to go on writing poetry 
where the last poet left off. He wishes to strike 
beautiful notes, not new notes . . . . It is 
like asking the nightingale to strike a new note 
in her perennial song.” Lord Alfred's richness 
of fancy may be shown by this sonnet: 
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What shall we do, my soul, to please the King? 
Seeing he hath no pleasure in the dance, 

And hath condemned the honeyed utterance 
Of silver flutes and mouths made round to sing. 
Along the wall red roses climb and cling, 

And oh! my prince, lift up thy countenance, 
For there be thoughts like roses that entrance 
More than the languors of soft lute-playing. 


Think how the hidden things that poets see 
In amber eves or mornings crystalline, 

Hide in the soul their constant quenchless light, 
Till, called by some celestial alchemy, 

Out of forgotten depths, they rise and shine 
Like buried treasure on Midsummer night. 


John Lane Company 
DISRAELI. 
By Louis N. Parker. 

Parker’s popular play, now running in New 
York, in book form, with illustrations from 
photographs of scenes in the play. A remark- 
ably clever study of the most picturesque 
premier England has ever had, the great and 
eccentric “Dizzie.” John Lane Company. 


Henry James YEAR Book, THE. 

Selected by Evelyn Garnant Smalley. With 
introduction by Henry James and William Dean 
Howells. 

A birthday book comprised of selections from 
Henry James’ works, a selection for each day 
in the year, with brief introductions by Mr. 
James and Mr. Howells, and containing a pho- 
togravure plate of Henry James. 

Richard G. Badger. 


IrtsH PoEmMs. 
By Arthur Stringer. 

These are verses in Irish dialect, fairly good 
imitations, but obviously imitations only. Here is 
a sample of one of the better poems: 

“Alanna, what a soft land the Ould Sod used 
to be; 

The soft lush green o’ hillsides, the soft encir- 
clin’ sea; 

The still and purple moorlands, where the 
plovers call; 

The soft and misty bog-land, the lough and 
purrin’ fall, 

The heather on the brake-side, the sleepy fields 
o’ hay; 

The Fairy-Thorn and Whin Bush, the gold 
Gorse and the May.” 

Mitchell Kennerly 


HELEN oF Troy AND OTHER Poems. 
By Sara Truesdale. 

These verses show a real sympathy with real 
and fabled women of the past. The opening 
blank-verse poems on Helen of Troy, Beatrice. 
Sappho, Guenevere and others, are vivid and 
imaginative. There are lyrics on more modern 
themes, but the song on Sappho’s daughter Cleis 
is as fine as any—we give two stanzas of it: 

“Did your fingers, babywise, 
Touch her face and touch her hair, 


Did you think your mother fair, 
Could you bear her burning eyes? 


Are the songs that soothed your fears 
Vanished like a vanished flame, 


Save the line where shines your name 
Starlike down the graying years? 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


La Lyre v’Amour. An Anthology of French 
Love Poems from Earliest Times Down to 
1866. Selected and Annotated 

By Charles B. Lewis. 

The present anthologist is somewhat loose in 
his test of what the love poem. is—and for that 
we may, perhaps, be grateful, as a rigid exclusion 
of all but unmistakable lyrics of the tender pas- 
sion might have resulted in the making of too 
sugary a book. As it is, there is a decided 
variety in the verse gathered together from 
poets of the Middle Ages down to Leconte de 
Lisle and Nadaud and Flaubert’s friend Bouilhet. 
Besides collecting the poems, Mr. Lewis has 
annotated those of them written in old French, 
or the langue d’oc, and has provided also notes 
on the various poets, and a rather futile intro- 
duction. This selection is excellent, although the 
rigid classicist may doubtless complain of the 
small attention paid to the seventeenth century, 
as the student of the eighteenth century may 
similarly protest. The physical properties of 
the volume are all that can be desired. 


Duffield & Co. 


POEMS. 
By Madison Cawein. 

Mr. Cawein here presents a selection from his 
five volumes of Collected Poems and from his 
various other books. Mr. William Dean How- 
ells’ essay from the “North American Review” is 
reprinted as an Introduction. Any reader fond 
of Mr. Cawein’s beautiful nature-poetry will turn 
these pages with pleasure, finding many old 
favorites and making new ones. Among other 
good things Mr. Howells truly says: “In a cer- 
tain tenderness of light and coloring, the poems 
would recall the mellowed masterpieces of the 
older literatures.” Herein is Madison Cawein’s 
appeal to lovers of our English classic verse, 
that he is the poetic inheritor of Spenser and 
Shelley and Keats, and a true son of the muses. 


The Macmillan Company. 


SHERWOOD ok Rogin Hoop AND THE THREE 
KINGs. 
3v Alfred Noyes. 

Mr. Noyes here shows his fine lyrical gift, 
and his ability to portray life in the greenwood 
and among Old England’s_ pastoral _ scenes. 
There is a note as of old balladry in the songs, 
as thus: 


The Forest has conquered! The Forest has 
conquered ! 
Though Robin lie dead, lie dead, 
And the green turf by Kirklee 
Lie light over Marian’s head. 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. 


SONGS OF THE ROAD. 
By A. Conan Doyle. 

These narrative, philosophic and miscellaneous 
verses are marked by vigor, humor and reflective 
quality. The opening verse of “By the North 
Sea” (one of Swinburne’s titles, by the way) 
shows Doyle’s more serious manner,— 





ee 
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Her cheek was wet with North Sea spray, 
We walked where tide and shingle meet; 
The long waves rolled from far away 
To purr in ripples at our feet. 


\nd as we walked it seemed to me 
That three old friends had met that day, 
The old, old sky, the old, old sea, 
And love, which is as old as they. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 
SUMMER OF LovE. 
By Joyce Kilmer. 

The author of this volume of poems has been 
unfortunate in choosing a title. It is sentimental. 
We want sentiment, but we do not want senti- 
mentality. 

There are good songs in the collection and 
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some oi the poems are fine in thought, though 
the rhythm is not always smooth. 

'n the love poems the dominant note is fleshly 
love, while the higher passion, love as a spiritual 
possibility, is ignored. 

There are times when the author uses words 
or expressions that violate every canon of art 
as, for instance, “folks,” in 
“Yet when night comes I leave these folks with 

pleasure.” 
“Grow drunk”—‘the very leaves grow drunk 
with bliss and sing—” 

To be drunken from any cause is an unpleas- 
ant suggestion—an unlovely thought—and is not 
poetical. 

We think there is little that is distinctive 
about the verse. Baker & Taylor Company. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AMERICAN ADDRESSES. 
By Joseph H. Choate. 

The collected addresses of former Ambassador 
Choate, including speeches on Rufus Choate, 
Admiral Farragut, Salem, Harvard College, 
James Russell Lowell, Phillips Brooks, Return 
to America, Carl Schurz, The English Bar, 
Florence Nightingale and a few other subjects. 

The Century Company. 


Beauty oF Serr-Conrron, THE. 
By J. R. Miller. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

To his more than thirty books—to say noth- 
ing of over a score of booklets—Dr. Miller now 
adds another of like manner with its predeces- 
sors. His modest apology for inditing another 
volume is that “a good many people are kind 
enough to say that his books help them;” and 
that, “so long as this is true it would seem to 
be worth while to write them.” This modest 
plea is characteristic of Dr. Miller for very un- 
ostentatiously as a devoted pastor and friend he 
practices what he preaches, believing that we 
can do nothing better in life than to encourage 
and help others in little ways. And his writings 
do it all over the English-speaking world. 


31RDS IN LITERATURE. 
By Abby P. Churchill. 

We have often asked for an illustrated book 
of portable size to guide us in the study of the 
common birds. Such a book has been excellently 
prepared by Abby P. Churchill. 

A hasty glance at this book will convince the 
reader that the author is one who has learned 
from Nature’s creatures many helpful lessons. 
She has compiled a host of stories upon bird life 
and lore from the most famous ornithologists. 
Snatches of poetry relevant to the birds 
described increase our appreciation. 

To those of us who have never learned the 
joy of communing with the birds this book will 
be a wonderful revelation and a constant source 
of pleasure. To the trained observer it will 
open new avenues of thought and direct him into 
a fuller knowledge of the bird mysteries. 

What are the voices of birds— 


Ay, and of beasts—but words, our words, 
Only so much more sweet ? 


The Davis Press. 





Book ON ProcrRams, A. 
By Jane L. Hoxie. 

These are programs for use in the kindergar- 
ten. Kindergarten teachers everywhere will wel- 
come a plan so simple, so comprehensively car- 
ried out and so complete in detail. There are 
general programs for the month, programs of 
nature study, industrial programs and festival 
programs, the last suitable for holidays. 

E. Steiger & Co. 
FascinAteD CHILD, A. 
Edited by Basil Mathews. 

A book with a meaningless name, but a book 
rich with suggestion for those who are in influ- 
ential relations with children. It is chiefly a 
collection of talks or addresses to children from 
primary age to the middle ’teens. About eighteen 
speakers, or writers, are represented and the 
range of subjects and variety of style are wide. 
While the talks vary greatly in merit, taking 
them as a whole they furnish an interesting 
collection of models instructive and stimulating 
to preachers, teachers, parents and other care- 
takers of children. The first talk, called the “Hall 
of Heroes,” is really splendid. The preliminary 
chapters on “The Quest for the Child Spirit’ 
form one of the best essays on the child’s point 
of contact with Christ, his growth into the 
Christian consciousness, to be found anywhere in 
such brief compass. 

F. H. Revell Company. 


Girt oF SLEEP, THE. 
By Bolton Hall. 
This title is pretty sure to attract a large range 
of readers, for every one is interested in sleep. 
The three hundred easily-read pages are a com- 
pound of scattered grains of scientific fact and 
theory in a medium of sentiment, poetic allusion, 
anecdote and other popularly readable gather- 
ings. The book is of little use to the serious 
student, as the hand of authority is not felt in 
it. But there are hints in it for the sleepless as 
well as for the sleepy, and it will entertain the 
untrained mind when it does not conclusively 
instruct. It is not in any sense expert, is some- 
times inaccurate, and while it properly excites 
the reader’s wonder at his own inscrutable soul 
its outcome is likely to be a wandering wonder. 
Moffat, Yard & Co. 
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GirLS AND EpUCATION 
By L. B. R. Briggs. 

Scarcely more than a generation ago women 
holding public positions were looked upon with 
distavor. A woman employed in the same capac- 
ity as man and still maintain womanly dignity? 
An impossible situation. 

But a spirit of tolerance has arisen and the 
world believes a woman capable of retaining her 
charm even under the stress of a public career. 
However, we ask for an enlargement of the 
spirit. Therefore we receive kindly any oppor- 
tunity whereby we as women may emphasize to 
the world that we are desirous of establishing a 
feeling of co-operation with man. 

The question arises as to the best possible way 
to bring about this feeling of co-operation. A 
sympathetic answer is given to this question in 
the present volume. Dr. Briggs has made a care- 
ful study of woman in the light of the different 
social grades. In four chapters he has given 
many helpful suggestions to the girl who would 
cultivate herself, to schoolgirls at graduation, to 
college girls and to college teachers. 

Let us all read this little book thoughtfully 
with the hope of steadily striving to become 
more potent factors in the development of civili- 
zation than we have ever been before. 

Houghton Miffin Company. 


Gist oF THE Lesson, THE. 
By R. A. Torrey. 
Dr. Torrey’s lesson pocket-book for 1912, ex 
pounding in a brief, clear way the International 
Sunday School Lessons for the year. 


F. H. Revell Company 


HuMAN CONFESSIONS 
By Frank Crane. Forbes & Co. 

Here are a hundred-and-a-quarter very short 
essays on as many various subjects. Their brev 
ity—never exceeding a good page-and-a-half and 
often less—is their first attraction. But they are 
nore than brief, for they are concise—which 
means that they say something without waste of 
words. They are indeed intellectually strong, 
literate and cultured in expression, stimulating 
in spirit, practical in purport. The ideals aré 
high, the tone optimistic, cheerful, sweet. An 
excellent book for a vacant minute or for a half 
hour’s meditation 


INDIVIDUAL IN THE MAKING, THE 
3y E. A. Kirkpatrick. 

Dr. Kirkpatrick’s previous books have rightly 
given him a position among leaders of the mod- 
ern recognition of the place of psychology in 
pedagogy. His Fundamentals of Child Study 
soon took rank as a standard text-book. Wheth- 
er this new volume will justify itself, in view 
of the already immense bulk of the literature 
in its field remains to be seen. At best, it is 
little more than a rearrangement of pretty 
well exploited material—which, however, is not 
in itself against the utility of the book. The 
main question is, is it necessary? 

That teachers’ classes or child-study round- 
tables will find the book usable is hardly to be 
questioned. It is a good book. But, with 
much regard for the author’s previous work, 
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the present reviewer confesses that this per 
formance, careful and laborious as it is, does not 
seem satisfying. Notwithstanding the definite- 
ness of its plan it seems to lack clarity. Look- 
ing for working suggestions on any one sub- 
ject the treatment, so far as found, is so sparse 
and scant and scattered that the student, biased 
in the book’s favor at the start, is disappointed. 
There is a lack of positiveness, of a definite 
goal, of a conclusiveness that makes one ask, 
Why thus? Yet it is freely granted that excel- 
lent suggestions are dotted all through the 
book and the questions are worth while as a 
study scheme, too. The tenth chapter, on The 
Function of Education, appears to the reviewer 
to be the most valuable part of the discussion. 
It is pretty solidly concrete and promising of 
results. In spite of these strictures the book 
is authoritative, and worthy of a place on the 
shelf growing crowded with academic treat 
ment. 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Man; Kinc oF Minn, Bopy AND CrRCUMSTANCE. 
By James Allen. 

Brief essays that will uplift and encourage— 
“The Inner World of Thoughts,” “The Outer 
World of Things,” “Habit: Its Slavery and Its 
Freedom;” “Bodily Conditions,” Poverty,” 
“Man’s Spiritual Dominion,” “Conquest; Not 
Resignation.” Mr. Allen believes in man’s ability 
to make the most of himself; his object is to 
show his readers how this can be done. 


S. Y. Crowell & Co 


Mary Sruart, QuEEN oF Scors. 
By Una Birch 
A brief colorful account of the life and death 
of this fascinating queen. Based on the latest 
research it achieves the value of condensation 
combined with complete information on _ all 
important facts. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company 


Necro AND His Nesps, Tut 
By Raymond Patterson. 

President Taft contributes a short foreword to 
this book, in which he informs us that Mr. Pat 
terson was a Yale classmate of his, that he is a 
man of great ability, observant, conscientious, 
judicial, broad-minded Perusal of the book 
fairly confirms Mr. Taft’s general estimate of 
the man, even though, be it remembered, the 
President does not commit himself to Mr. Pat 
terson’s conclusions 

Briefly, the author discusses the negro and 
mulatto character and origins; the existing prob 
lematic conditions and issues, economic, social, 
political. He then presents the various solu 
tions proposed by whites and blacks and closes 
with a few concisely stated deductions. For the 
most part these deductions are, beyond question, 
safe and sound as remedial and reconstructive 
measures. The educational methods of Hampton 
and Tuskegee are of first importance; the negra 
must for the present be kept out of politics; 
stop the practice of carrying deadly weapons; 
punish whites as well as blacks for similar 
crimes. These are a few of the rules of action. 
3ut there is one dark blotch upon Mr. Patter 
son’s book which condemns it for public read 
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ings. It sanctions lynching the negro for the 
crime against women. . He argues, too, that the 
prevalence of this crime and the lynchings there- 
for are gre: itly exaggerated. Excellent as the 
book is in its greater part, no author is a safe 
euide who counsels lawless and inhuman rem- 
edies carried out by mobs—as lynchings are. 


F. H. Revell Company. 


NestoRrAN MoNuMENT, THE. 
Edited by Dr. P. Carns. 

The scientific report of The Holm-Nestorian 
Expedition to Sian-Fu, 1907-08. 

Dr. Frits von Holm, M. R. A. S., the Danish 
explorer and writer, succeeded in bringing to 
\merica, from the heart of the little-known 
province of Shensi in Northwest China a two- 
ton, ten-feet high replica in limestone of one 
of the world’s most precious archaeological 
treasures, The Nestorian Christian Monument 
of A. D. 781. 

This valuable booklet tells of the ancient 
Chinese witness of Christianity and how the 
Replica was obtained. The reproduction, which 
also weighs two tons, has been placed as a 
loan by the Danish explorer in the Metropoli- 
tan Museum in New York. 


Power TuroucH Perrecr IpEAs. 
By Silas N. Neff. 

This is a study in personal power, quite ambi- 
ious in its scope, although not in volume. The 
secret of attainment is in perfected, compiled, or 
full ideas. Perfect images must be obtained 
through complete observation and perfect impres- 
sions. The exposition touches all our faculties 
and all classes of instincts. The book contains 

great remedy for our slouchy and ragged 
vays of thought and action. It perhaps over- 
stimates the value of intellectual ideas to the 
lisadvantage of the emotional life as the real 
binding and propelling power. But it has a 

rge message of truth notwithstanding. 


Veff College, Philadelphia 


Priest, Tut 
By the author of Lett 
ims X, 
The sub-title, “A tale of Modernism in New 
England,” describes the purport of this book 
It is an effort to show, through fiction, the strug 
gle between the old and the new in Christian 
thought. The main characters are a Roman 
Catholic priest and a Unitarian minister with 
1 couple of girls thrown in to help the story. 
It is an unlikely situation—even though there 
be facts underneath it. To a reader who hap- 
pens to be interested in orthodoxy versus mod- 
ernism, especially in the Church of Rome, the 
story fairly well sustains interest, but it is so 
manifestly artificial and for “a purpose” that 
it cannot be called absorbing or conclusive, or 
important, either as fiction or as argument. 
Sherman, French & Co 


his Holiness Pope 


REASON AND SENTIMENT. 
By Paul Dubois. 

The distinguished neurologist of the Univer- 
sity of Berne has an unusual faculty for address- 
ing the people on a profound theme in simple 
terms and in easy, readable form. The book is 


designed to present a basal psychological truth 
in a practical way. The main thesis is that sen- 
timent is not primary and spontaneous, but that 
it is the middle phenomenon in the succession— 
mutual representation, sentiment, action. First 
comes the idea, then it becomes warmed or 
colored by feeling, resulting in a sentiment that 
bursts into action. Knowing this, it is in one’s 
power to train his moral character. He must 
feel to make the idea operative or he must sup- 
press emotion to prevent its operation. Moral 
clear-sightedness and self-mastery are necessary 
to right development. Dr. Dubois considers the 
elements of sentiment reducible to desire and 
fear, and finally, even fear is a kind of desire. 
If a mutual image is purely intellectual it is 
inert. The emotion of desire is necessary to 
warm it into usefulness. This constitutes sen- 
timent. Funk & Wagnalls Company. 


RELIGION oF Beauty 1n Woman, THE. 
By Jefferson B. Fletcher. 

A study of the philosophy of love as love has 
become a religious force in the lives of such 
men as Dante and Guidi Cavalcanti, and as it 
has been expressed by Spenser and Sidney in 
their poetry. Woman has inspired poetry in all 
ages; her inspiration has given men the loftiest 
ideals. The author has essayed to explain and 
interpret this fact and has followed up his gen- 
eral discussion by a view of concrete examples. 

The Macmillan Company. 


RipE oF THE ABERNATHY Boys, THE 
By Miles Abernathy. 

The father of the “Abernathy Kids” has writ- 
ten the story of the two now-famous rides of 
his boys. The first ride was from Oklahoma 
to Santa Fe; while the second was the better 
known and longer one, from Oklahoma to New 
York to meet “Teddy.” The story is very sim- 
ply told, as if it were a piece of fiction, and any- 
body can read it, from a small boy or girl to 
the oldest man or woman. It is illustrated from 
photographs and it reveals the extraordinary 
pluck and hardihood of these two splendid lit- 
tle Americans, whose ages are six and ten 
respectively Doubleday, Page & Co. 


SENSE AND NONSENSE OF CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 
By Leon C. Prince. 

In this little volume by a professor at Dick- 
inson College will be found a very excellent 
presentation of a subject that is of unusual in- 
terest at present. That Christian Science has 
accomplished an immense amount of good in 
the world is not to be denied. That many cures 
which seem marvelous have been effected is ad- 
mitted. That these have been brought about 
according to the theories of the late Mrs. Eddy 
is strenuously denied. The fact that Christian 
Scientists have laid hold of some fundamental 
principles of primitive Christianity and modern 
psychology has resulted in much good and no 
little error because of a false estimate set upon 
their system. There is a good deal of humor 
and a lot of good horse sense in this book which 
is likely to do good among Christian Scientists 
as well as among those who scoff at the cult 
without knowing much about it. 

The Gorham Press. 
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SIDELIGHTS ON CONTEMPORARY SOCIALISM. 
By John Spargo. 

John Spargo is one of the most prolific and 
readable of our writers on socialism. He is an 
intense admirer of Marx and sees in the so 
cialist movement moral and spiritual qualities 
which other writers do not see and which some 
socialist leaders disown. But if the movement 
can be drawn toward a Christian basis Mr. 
Spargo ought to be a potent factor in such an 
emphasis despite the disagreements in socialist 
ranks. _ B. W. Huebsch 


SimpLE WomMeEN. 
By Marcel Prevost. 
Translated by R. J. Brandon-Vanvillez. 

A collection of letters on French women, their 
frailties and charms, all proving that the author 
admires the sex withal he recognizes their short 
comings. The Macaulay Company. 


SocraL ENGINEER, THE. 
By Edwin L. Earp. 

By “social engineering” the author means “the 
art of making social machinery move with the 
least friction and with the best result in work 
done.” This machinery always needs a man 
to run it. Methods and organizations are of 
no avail without leaders. Just what this means 
to society and to the church in particular, the 
author is aiming to demonstrate. The purpose 
is good since the Church is too slow to avail 
itself of the resources outside of itself. The 
hook is only one of many now before the pub 
lic, but it appeals to a class not always in touch 
with the ways of the practical sociologist or 
expert philanthropist. Its scope is _ large- 
theoretical and practical—but the treatment is 
reasonably concise and simple and may creat: 
a desire to study more deeply. 

Eaton & Mains. 


Some Great LEADERS IN THE WorLD MovEMENT 
By Robert E. Speer. 

A book from the pen of Robert E. Speer, espe 
cially when its motif is missionary and biograph 
ical, is sure to touch high-water mark, intel 
lectually and spiritually. This new volume is 
the Cole Lectures of Vanderbilt University, and 
is a series of studies in the lives of six charac 
teristic missionaries, Lull, Carey, Duff, Bowen, 
Lawrence and Gordon. Each one of these great 
leaders is taken as a type, or as standing for 
some particular phase of power or of action. 
The book, coming from a master hand, a stu 
dent of world-moving forces and of men as 
divine instruments, will be a highly profitable 
text-book for the student of men and of man’s 
work in reconstructing a world. 


F. H. Revell Company 


Some Ovurpoor PRAYERS. 
By George A. Miller. 

An attractive little booklet of unconventional 
prayers. For instance: “Save us, O Lord, from 
Sunday faces and the churchly tone! May we 
live every day so well that all the days may 
be alike good before Thee. Help us to live so 
naturally that it may be as easy to speak of 
Thee on the street or in the shop as at home!” 
The book is printed in clear type, with border 
rules and: ornaments and a daintily decorated 


cover that will appeal to those who like their 
reading matter to suggest the artistic. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


Sout oF THE East, THE. 
By Percival Lowell. 

The imagination with which Professor Per- 
cival Lowell worked up the case of the canals 
in the planet Mars is also the faculty which 
stands him in good stead in his interpretations of 
the far Orient. India, China, Japan and Korea, 
but especially Japan, figure in these curiously 
comparative studies of Far Eastern meanings 
and significances. The author’s discernment and 
distinction are sometimes subtle, sometimes per- 
haps extreme, but usually interesting to one who 
is attracted by the unity and diversity of men. 
Art, religion and language occupy a considerable 
proportion of the book, which, however, treats 
of individuality, personality, family and some 
other themes. The book is quite freely illus- 
trated with Japanese pictures, and the text will 
instruct and inform even when it leaves one 
wondering. 


The Macmillan Company. 


Sover’s Paper Bac Cookery. 
By Nicholas Soyer. 

The chef of Brooks’ Club, London, has pre- 
pared a handbook of paper bag cookery, con- 
taining full information as to the methods and 
materials to be employed in what is termed the 
most satisfactory, the quickest, the cleanest and 
the most economical way of cooking ever dis- 
covered. Mr. Soyer also gives a large variety 
of recipes. In London this method of cooking 
has already become a fad; it remains to be seen 
if it will take hold in the same way here in 
America. 

Sturgis & Walton Company. 


SrortEs oF SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGEDIES. 
By H. A. Guerber. 

A companion volume to Stories of Shakes- 
peare’s Comedies, published last year. The book 
consists of prose versions of twelve Shakespear- 
ean Plays with a number of very interesting 
illustrations. A volume that will be extremely 
useful in schools and in the work of literary 
clubs. 


Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Stupy or GREATNESS IN MEN, A. 
3y J. N. Larned. 

A very interesting constructive analysis of 
human greatness in the abstract and of Na- 
poleon, Cromwell, Washington and Lincoln in 
particular. Mr. Larned discerns the difference 
between a truly great man and a man whose 
deeds bear fruit in mighty results, The inven- 
tor of printing was not necessarily a great man 
and yet he set in motion a train of consequences 
too great to be measured. The same is prob- 
ably true of Alexander the Great. Moral domi- 
nance is essential to the highest greatness and 
this the author finds in Washington and Lin- 
coln while Napoleon was but a uniquely power- 
ful prodigy and Cromweil great yet marred by 
serious imperfection. The book is a careful, 
serious contribution to biographical ethics and 
convincing in its argument. 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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